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DEXTER SULPHITE CO. WINS 
BIG VICTORY IN HEARST SUIT 


Motion Is Granted to Consolidate Action of the Company to 
Compel Performance of Contract for Purchase of Mills 
at $3,500,000 With One Brought by Hearst for Can- 
cellation of That Contract—Dr. Campbell, President of 
the Paper Co., Says This Decision Means the Downfall 
of the Hearst Case—Coty Machine Co. Organized to 
Manufacture Coty Bag Machine 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPCNDENT.] 

Watertown, N. Y., February 12, 1923—A sweeping victory for 
the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company is claimed in a de- 
cision rendered last week by Supreme Court Justice J. L. Cheney 
of Syracuse in its litigation with William Randolph Hearst over the 
sale of the Dexter plant and properties for $3,500,000. Dr. James 
E. Campbell, president of the paper company, claims that the de- 
cision means the downfall of Hearst’s case. 

The decision was upon a motion by the company for consolida- 
tion of the action brought by the company against Mr. Hearst to 
compel the specific performance of his contract made in 1920 to 
purchase the mills and properties of the company for $3,500,000, 
with the action brought by Mr. Hearst for the cancellation of that 
contract. 

In granting the motion Justice Cheney concedes the contention 
of the company that the action against Mr. Hearst contains all the 
issues in the litigation, making it unnecessary to try them both, one 
of which is laid in Jefferson County and one in New York County. 
Through the consolidation of the two actions the battle will be 
staged in Jefferson County Court. This means that trial will be 
reached with greater speed than in the Metropolitan Court. 

Judgment on the pleadings was granted in the third motion in 
the case of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company against 
William Randolph Hearst, the action being brought to compel 
specific performance of contract. In this case Mr, Hearst had 
demurred to the complaint. The meaning of this decision is that 
Mr. Hearst will have to withdraw his demurrer and set up a new 
answer as desired by the plaintiff, or judgment may be entered 
against him for the $3,500,000. It is considered likely that Mr. 
Hearst may appeal from this decision. 

The local company is represented by Purcell, Cullen and Pitcher 
as counsel, with Governor Nathan L. Miller and Judge Samuel 
Seabury. Attorney Nathan Burkhan and Edgar T. Bracket appear 
in the case for Mr. Hearst. 


May Ask Recognition of Unskilled Employees 


An effort to rehabilitate the International Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers’ Union under the leadership of John P. Burke is expected 
by local paper manufacturers to be the chief bone of contention for 
the spring labor parleys. It is believed that indications point to a 
strenuous effort on his part to bring the paper companies into an 
agreement that will recognize the unskilled employees who com- 
pose a substantial fraction of the organization headed by President 
Burke, 

When the delegates of paper mill unions meet in Montreal next 
month to develop demands for incorporation in the agreements with 

mills under which they will operate after May 1 and 15, the out- 
’ standing feature bids fair to be a recognition in the document of 
unskilled workmen. As far as can be learned there will be em- 
phatic objection to this on the part of the manufacturers. In this 
section the Sherman Paper Company, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Hanna Paper Corporation and DeGrasse Paper Company are in- 
volved. 

Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the St. Regis Paper Company, 


was chairman of the committee of manufacturers and also of the 
arbitration committee which adjusted the differences a year ago, 
He is not in the city and his sentiments are not available just now. 
Other manufacturers here express the belief that the move by 
Mr. Burke will not meet favor. Some of them say that the un- 
skilled workmen are pretty well satisfied with what they are get- 
ting now and may not bolt simply for the sake of strengthening 
the hand of Mr. Burke. 


Coty Machine Co. Formed 

An infant industry which bids fair to develop into one of Water- 
town’s important industrial assets, to be known as The Coty Ma- 
chine Company, has just been organized, A. C. Coty, inventor of 
the Coty Bag Machine that was first manufactured here, and his 
son, T. Earl Coty, who just arrived from Toledo, Ohio, have several 
new patents and others applied for, which they are going to man- 
ufacture here, and arrangements have been made with the Water- 
town Engine and Machine Company to handle the manufacturing at 
the West Main street plant of the local concern. 

Mr. Coty left for New York Tuesday in connection with the 
business of the new company, but before leaving he said that al- 
ready he has substantial orders booked for machines just as soon 
as he can get them ready for delivery. 

Mayor R. E. Cahill, head of the Watertown Engine and Ma- 
chine Company, said that if it were found necessary his concern 
would turn over the entire big plant to the new industry, and even 
enlarge its capacity as necessity might require. 

A. C. Coty said that the Bates Valve Company at Toledo, for 
which he was under a two years’ contract which expired January 1, 
had made him liberal offers to remain, but that he is convinced that 
there is sure to be unlimited demand for the new patents he and 
his son have invented. He explained what they were as follows: 

The Coty sack machine is designed especially for cutting heavy 
rope or string paper or very heavy kraft paper used in the manu- 
facture of cement and flour bags. Another new patent is an in- 
novation on a bottomer of rotary design, and they have another 
newly designed bottomer which puts both ends in a valve bag with 
one operation. Another patent is on a machine which makes “flat 
and square” grocery bags of all sizes at high speed, They also 
have a new design tuber for cutting heavy paper at high speed. 
There is also an automatic self-opening device for the manufac- 
ture of grocery bags. 

As soon as possible the company will be formally incorporated 
and manufacturing will start on a substantial scale. 


Black River Regulating Board Meets 

The adjourned hearing of the Board of the Black River Regu- 
lating District Friday afternoon in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms was very brief, but closed with two protests against the 
prorated apportionment of costs of the proposed Stillwater reser- 
voir. They were filed by Clarence L. Fisher and Florence Fisher 
Jackson represented by Judge Henry Purcell and by the Inter- 
national Paper Company through its attorney Frank Bell. C. S. 
Colson, hydraulic engineer of the International Paper Company, 
was also present. 

The full board, including Chairman J. V. Baron, J. N. Carlisle 
and H. S. Lewis, was present, with E. S. Cullings, secretary. No 
testimony was given but the Board received the protests and will 
render a decision as to whether an adjustment will be made. Ii 
the protests are not allowed the interests objecting will have re- 
course to the courts and thus further delay the progress of water 
storage and river regulation in the Black Rivery Valley. 

Judge Purcell and Mr. Fisher explained that their undeveloped 
powers on the Beaver river would receive less benefits than powers 
along the Black river, and also that the inaccessibility of the sites 
detracted from their value as compared with those along improved 
state roads. 

Attorney Bell said that the powers on Beaver river would re- 
ceive a more constant and better flow than those of his company 
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below Watertown, He said further that after the present assess- 
ment became established the Fisher interests might become developed 
before the reservoir was completed. 

“Two questions seem to be involved in this matter,” said Attor- 
ney Bell. “One is that of policy and the other is that of selfishness. 
The river regulation will be a benefit to all, and it is a question 
whether one benefits more than another. I believe the undeveloped 
power should be assessed on the same basis as devloped power, 
for the benefit will be as great to one as the other. Owners at least 
should not be allowed to pay now as undeveloped power when they 
can easily convert their properties into developed power before the 
river control is established and thus draw full benefits.” 

Changes in Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
[FROM CUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Port Epwarp, Wis., February 14, 1923.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of Port 
Edwards, and the meeting of the directors immediately following, 
made some important changes in connection with the line-up of the 
official family. 

Lawrence E. Nash, who has been the manager of sales for nearly 
one quarter of a century, has had added to his title vice-president. 
Considerable credit for the high reputation of the Nakoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company is undoubtedly due to Mr. Nash. His many friends 
will be pleased to learn of his advancement. He retains the position 
as head of the sales department and will have the same immediate 
touch with the trade as heretofore. 

L. E. Smith, who has been with the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company for some twenty-five years in several capacities, but prin- 
cipally in the handling of its chemical pulp, both sulphite and sul- 
phate, was promoted to general superintendent over all the miils 
producing chemical pulp which includes Port Edwards and Nekoosa. 
He is most highly thought of by all and has a host of friends in the 
industry who will be pleased to hear of his promotion. He was 
elected chairman of the Northwest Division of American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association at the last meeting held at 
Rothschild, Wis. While he resides at Nekoosa, his office in the 
future will be at the head offices of the company at Port Edwards, 
where he will be associated with other department heads of manu- 
facturing. 

B. T. McBain, who has been director of manufacturing, has been 
made assistant general manager of the company. The change in 
title will include the duties and oversight, the same as when he was 
director of manufacturing. This merited promotion, just when he 
is completing his beautiful home at Port Edwards, will make a com- 
bination that will, undoubtedly, inspire him to additional efforts to 
make the Nepco mills a bright satellite of efficiency and economy in 
the paper industry, 

C. A. Wiley will continue to be assistant director of manufac- 
turing under Mr. McBain. 


Largest Kraft Machine in World 

The new paper machine which has been ordered by the Southern 
Paper Company, Moss Point, Miss., from Rice, Barton & Feales, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., and which was briefly mentioned in the 
PAPER TRADE JouRNAL last week will probably be the largest Four- 
drinier in the world, to be used exclusively in the manufacture of 
kraft paper. The machine is to have a wire 168 inches wide, is to 
have a suction couch and suction press roll mounted on ball bear- 
ings, two additional presses, making a total of three presses, thirty- 
four dryers 5 feet in diameter, a 10-roll stack of calenders, a uni- 
form speed reel, and a Rice, Barton & Fales special slitter and 
two-drurn winder. All the table rolls, breast roll, wire carrying 
rolls, as well as the press felt rolls and the dryer felt rclls, are to 
be mounted in ball bearings. The machine is to be driven by an 
electric drive, and is to be designed to run at a speed of 700 feet. 
The manufacturers hope to make delivery during the summer. 


Federal Reserve Report on Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

WasuinctTon, D.C., February 14, 1923—The Federal Reserve 
Board in its monthly statement of business and manufacturing 
conditions has the following to say about paper: 

“Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, production of news- 
print fell off 7 per cent in December to 119,404 tons, the lowest 
figure for any month since April. Shipments also declined to 
about the same extent, but remained slightly larger than output, 
and as a result stocks on hand decreased further. News print 
production for 1922 totaled 1,447,688 tons, 18 per cent above 
the aggregate for 1921 and 4 per cent below that for 1920, the 
best year on record. Declines occurred in the total production 
and shipments of all grades of paper during November, the 
latest month for which statistics are available, but activity 
continued at a relatively high rate. Contrary to the general 
tendency, the production of book paper and paper board in- 
creased during November to the largest totals attained in 
over two years. Production of wood pulp in November ex- 
ceeded that of any other month since June, but consumption 
fell off. 

“Seasonal slackening in the demand for paper was noted dur- 
ing January by producers in the Philadelphia district, but 
orders are much greater than they were a year ago, and mills 
are running at close to capacity. Prices in general are firm, 
and quotations on paper board have advanced 10 per cent since 

December. The demand for paper boxes in the Philadelphia 
district was fairly good in January. Wholesalers in the Chicago 
district report that December sales exceeded those of Novem- 
ber. Inventories were larger than at the beginning of the year. 
Production of boxes in the Chicago district was 60 per cent 
larger than in December, 1921. The fine paper business in 
the Cleveland district fell off somewhat after the first of De- 
cember, but this is considered to be largely seasonal. Stocks 
of pulp held by both pulp and paper manufacturers in the Cleve- 
land district are reported to be large.” 


To Install News Print Machine at Biron Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., February 13, 1923——A huge newsprint machine, 
similar in size and capacity to the mammoth machine in its Wiscon- 
sin Rapids mills, will be installed by the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company at its Biron division mill during the coming 
summer, it was announced last week. The machine will be built by 
the Beloit Iron Works, which has built all the machines in the Con-— 
solidated company’s mills. 

It was proposed to install a sulphite specialties machine at Ste- 
vens Point, but the new apparatus going in at Biron will be for the 
manufacture of news print. It will trim 150 inches and its capacity 
will be at least equal to the two machines now at Biron, thereby 
making it possible for the release of either one or both of the ma- 
chines for specialties. The new giant will be about 400 feet long, 
with a speed of 800 or more feet per minute. In most respects, 
it will be a duplication of the famous machine in the Wisconsin 
Rapids plant. 

A two-story brick building will be erected adjoining the present 
machine rooms at Biron to house the new machine. Ground will 
be broken at once and company officials are hopeful that the ap- 
paratus will be in operation early in the fall. Additional boilers 
also will be installed, but the changes at the plant incidental to 
the installation of the new machine will not be great. 

Although, there is little possibility that there will be any ex- 
pansion at Stevens Point for some time, citizens of that city still 
are debating whether it should cooperate with the Consolidated 
company in providing more waterpower. A massmeeting was 
called after the company’s announcement of plans for Biron, to dis- 
cuss the matter. 
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DEMAND I8°LESS STEADY 
se IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Trade Lacks the Stability It Gave Promise of Assuming Earlier 
in the Year—Less Activity Also Is Reported in the Paper 
Stock Market Although This Is Accounted for in Part 
by Adverse Weather Conditions—Paper Men Invited to 
Become Associate Members of the Philadelphia Box 
Manufacturers’ Association—Riegel & Co. Add Twentieth 
Century Bristol Board to Their Line. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PuiaperpHia, Pa., February 13, 1923——During this week the 
fine paper distributors were for the first time able to measure the 
results of the general increases which went into effect on all print- 
ing papers except sulphite bonds on February 1. The reaction to 
the advanced prices was at the beginning by no means favorable, 
but after a few days of consideration, the printing trade as the 
chief. consumer apparently came to the conclusion that the higher 
costs were inevitable and that nothing was to be gained by holding 
back orders. Although the distributors long had been of opinion 
that an advance in price of printing papers was inevitable in view 
of increased wage costs and higher prices for raw materials, and 
although their forecasts had been impressed by them on the con- 
verting trade, it apparently had no deep effect. At least when the 
announcements were received by the printers, there were many ex- 
pressions of professed surprise. The printers were disposed to take 
the grounds that advances at this time were ill-advised and they 
expressed the fear that the higher paper prices still further would 
cause buyers of printed matter either to cut down their orders or 
to forego having work done at all. There did not appear in the 
buying what many of the distributors thought would be there, a 
stimulus to order placing in the hope of avoiding still higher prices 
to come. Dealers believe that prices now are stabilized for a con- 
siderable period at least and they do not look forward to horizontal 
advances in the near future. Rising prices on virtually all grades 
of coarse or wrapping papers did not meet on the part of their 
purchasers anything like the criticism and even opposition they en- 
countered on the part of the buyers of fine printing papers. In the 
coarse field the effect of advances was, if anything, to give a little 
more snap to the buying. 

Buying of both classes of papers seemed to go to the extremes 
of either a multitude of orders for small amounts or to a much 
larger than anticipated order for large volumes. While there- 
fore the week’s experience expressed in terms both of aggregate 
amounts and of dollars and cents, bulked up to fairly satisfactory 
size, the only element of unfavorable comment was this absence of a 
steady flow to regular medium sized orders indicative of a stabil- 
ity which the trade was confident earlier in the year, would at 
this time be experienced. 


Paper Stock Less Active 


The almost rushing activity in the paper stock market, particularly 
for the lower grade, experienced since the turn of the year, died 
out during the week, An element which entered into this phase 
of the subject undoubtedly was the miniature blizzard of the be- 
ginning of the week which tied up traffic and prevented shipments. 
The box mills, however, apparently were able to secure enough 
stock ahead before deliveries became impaired to keep them run- 
ning through the storm period and while they were ready to re- 
ceive anything which would be sent them, were not active con- 
tenders for shipment. The same reasons which prevented free 
shipment to the mills, militated to prevent free shipments from the 
collectors to the packers, or the collection of stock and therefore 
supply did not gain on demand. Prices continued steady to firm, 


but showed no tendency to advance. The market for the better 
grades of stock remained steady with prices barely firm. 


Another Trade Organization 


Another organization in trade circles virtually was assured dur- 
ing the week when representatives of all the paper distributors 
catering to paper box manufacturers were present at the meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association jin 
the Chelsea Room of the Hotel Lorraine, Broad and Fairmount 
avenue, there to receive the hand of fellowship extended by Presi- 
dent Walter P. Miller and an invitation to become associate mem- 
bers of that organization. While no formal action was taken, there 
is little dowbt that there will be a 100 per cent representation of 
the paper trade in the associate membership division. President 
Leon Beck of the Beck Paper Company, who was present at the 
function has been actively interested in the proposition of an as- 
sociate membership and is looked on as the natural leader of the 
movement. Other representatives of the paper distributing industry 
who were present, or invited include John Datz of A. S. Datz 
& Son and William Mertz of A. S, Datz & Son; Walter Mathias 
of Mathias & Freeman Paper Company, Richard Hartung, of A. 
Hartung & Co., Inc.; Philip Rudolph, Philip Rudolph & Son; A. 
Jacobs, Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company; Mr. Bond, 
Paper Manufacturers’ Company; Mr. Stuckey, Paper Service Com- 
pany; Mr. Elliot, Quaker City Paper Company; Samuel Shryock, 
Shryock Brothers; Mr. Renner, Charles W. Williams & Co., John 
Kerns, The Garrett-Buchanan Company; William Lightfoot, United 
Paper Board Company and representatives of Dill & Collins Com- 
pany; Phil Fibre Box Mills, Louis De Jonge & Co. The D, L. 
Ward Company, and Stokes & Smith Company. The only ad- 
dresses made in the evening were of informal character by Presi- 
dent Miller and by Chairman Deisroth in charge of the entertain- 
ment. 

General News of the Trade 


Riegel & Co. have just added to their stock the new line of 
Twentieth Century Bristol Board made by the Warren Manufac- 
turing Company. It will be carried in white and nine colors in one 
size, 22% x 28%, but in two weights, 110 and 160 pounds. It 
is a moderately priced bristol with a strength of jute tag and can be 
used for covers taking either printing or embossing for tags, for 
indices and a wide variety of other purposes. 

Sylvester S. Garrett, Third and Spruce streets, will this week re- 
move his executive offices from their present location on the second 
floor to the first floor to be in closer proximity to the shipping 
department. The second floor will be used for storage. 

Thomas R. Fort, Jr., head of the Thomas W. Price Company 
was one of the principal speakers at a symposiom on successful busi- 
ness life, who appeared on Tuesday evening of last week before 
the graduates constituting the Alumni of Pierce Business Col- 
lege at a largely attended gathering in the C’*y Club. President 
Fort’s theme was salesmanship, emphasizing conviction as to the 
merits of the article sold, faithful representation and service, not 
clock watching. In order to call attention to its line of super cal- 
endered news of foreign make, the Paper House of Pennsylvania 
issued during the week a little flyer in the form of a miniature 
newspaper with typical display headlines, boxes and illustrations, 
the latter showing the possibility of this news in the printing of a 
133 screen halftone. 

Simon Walter, head of S. Walter, Inc., 5th and Cherry street, 
member of City Council, was one of its representatives on the 
Legislative Committee which during; the week visited the capitol 
to impress on the Governor and legislature the importance of a 
larger measure of home rule for Phiiadelphia. Mr. Walter is 
particularly interested in legislation which wiil give Councils power 
to fix many salaries now specified by legislative act. 

M. O. Raiguel, head of the paper stock firm bearing his name, 
305 Florist street, is in the south at the present time making 

(Continued on page 20) 
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It saves fibre )*~ 
Fvery day 


If you pass the waste water from your mill 
through a BIRD SAVE-ALL, it detects any 
leaks from the paper machine; it filters the 
white water; it recovers practically all of the 
stock in the white water and returns this stock 
for immediate use. 


The BIRD SAVE-ALL is automatic, it op- 
erates on less than 1 H. P., wires last a year or 
more, and its upkeep is practically negligible. 


As an every day profit saver, the BIRD 
SAVE-ALL is unexcelled. Write for our com- 
plete catalog. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole, Mass. 


Western Representative Canadéan Builders of Bird Machinery 

T. H. Savery, Jr. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
1718 Repub Building 260 St. James St. 
Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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ACTIVITY IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
THROUGHOUT MIAMI VALLEY 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co., of Middletown, Reports Substan- 
tial Orders for Paper Mill Machinery from China and 
Great Britan—A. Z. Smith Resigns as Superintendent of 
Hagar Straw Board Co. at Cedarville After Twenty-six 
years of Service—Representative Paper Manufacturers 
Make Good Records as Polo Players—Renewed Interest 
in Canal Project—Other News of the Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Dayton, Ohio, February 12.—The Shartle Brothers Machine 
Company of Middletown, which is making big improvements cost- 
ing $40,000 at is plant on Clark street, is doing a large business. 

Large contracts have been secured for paper mill machinery from 
China and Great Britain. Strawboard machinery contracts totaling 
$120,000 have been closed and shipments will go forward as soon as 
possible. The orders are for modern paper machinery and presage 
the beginning of a substantial export trade. 

In anticipation of a greatly increased business both in the United 
States and abroad the Bevis & Shartle Machine Company is pre- 
paring to erect a new addition to the plant and has just awarded a 
contract for construction to the J. R.-Stevens Company. The plans 
for the new addition and alteration of the old buildings were drawn 
by Thomas H. Scott & Sons. 

The new structure will prove to be quite an addition to the West 
Third street section, the plan being to build out to the street line, 
extending the present building, which is located back from the 
property line quite a distance. 

Mr. Bevis, after considering all of the bids submitted, decided to 
award the work to the Stevens Company, which in recent months 
has built some of the largest structures in Middletown, including the 
First and Merchants’ National Bank, the News-Signal publishing 
plant, the Gardner-Harvey Paper Company’s modern office build- 
ing, the United Brethren and Methodist Protestant churches and 
other structures. ; 

Work on the new Bevis & Shartle Machine Company's shops will 
be’ started at once. The improvement involves a large expenditure. 


Resigns from Hagar Straw Board & Paper Co. 


A. Z. Smith, who for 26 years has been superintendent of the 
Hagar Straw Board and Paper Company’s mill at Cedarville, has 
resigned. 

Mr. Smith has been identified with the paper-making industry 
since April, 1871, when paper was made by crude methods com- 
pared with the present-day system. . Since 1897 he has been residing 
in Cedarville, when he became superintendent of the mills. 

H. G. Funnsett has been appointed superintendent of the plant to 
succeed Mr. Smith, according to announcement of W. W. Galloway, 
general manager, and the position of assistant superintendent, which 
was held by Sidney Smith, son of A. Z, Smith, has been abolished. 

During the past two years the Hagar Straw Board and Paper 
Company has installed considerable additional machinery and has 
made enlargements of an important character to the Greene county 
plant. Some time ago the company also installed water purification 
equipment, doing away with pollution of streams by refuse liquors. 
Frequent complaints from game and fish societies that large quanti- 
ties of fish were killed by the refuse led to an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, resulting in the addition of modern purifying equipment. 


Paper Men Attract Attention as Polo Players 


The Miami Valley paper mill contingent, which has attained fame 
as polo players, again has been attracting nation-wide attention by 
_ expert playing in different sections of the country. 





Colin Gardner, of Middletown, regarded as one of the most 
skilled players in the country, has been in New York with the Cin- 
cinnati Polo Club. Three of the six goals scored by the Queen 
City team were made by Mr. Gardner. 

Harold Talbott, son of the late Harry Talbott, paper manufac- 
turer, is making a good record at Miami and George H. Mead, head 
of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company and the G. H. Mead Com- 
pany, is doing the same in North Carolina. 


Paper Men Behind Canal Project 

Once again the matter of converting the Miami and Erie canal 
into a barge waterway has come to the fore, with the paper manu- 
facturers of the Miami Valley leading the discussion. 

The matter has bobbed up again as the result of an effort to put 
through a bill in the Ohio legislature abandoning sections of the 
canal in Hamilton, Dayton, Piqua and Middletown for the pur- 
pose of converting the canal into a boulevard. 

A meeting, attended mostly by paper mill men (members of the 
Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Association), was held at 
Hamilton this week when a fund was raised to aid in pushing the 
project of a barge canal. Resolutions were adopted pledging sup- 
port to the ship canal extending from Cincinnati to Toledo, and 
opposing abandonment of any part of the waterway. 

Announcement was made that Government engineers would in all 
probability recommend the Miami and Erie route over four others 
which have.been under investigation for several years. This was 
regarded as the most important announcement made since the pro- 
ject was started. 

George D. Crabbe, president of the Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company, of Lockland, whose output of paper products is substan- 
tial, attended the Hamilton meeting. 

The interest in the canal improvement is keen also in Cincinnati, 


where the headquarters of the Inland Waterways Association is 
located. 


PHILADELPHIA DEMAND LESS STEADY 
(Continued from page 18) 
Petersburg, Florida, his rendezvous, having made the trip by way 
of Savannah, Jacksonville and Tampa. He is wintering in the 
south accompanied by his wife, 

J. F. Wilhelm of the Charles Beck Machine Company, 609 Chest- 
nut street, is visiting the paper box trade in New York State. 

The McDowell Paper Mills on the Schuylkill at Manayunk tem- 
porarily closed down their turbine engine house near the mill dur- 
ing parts of last week while improvements in the bearings of a 
wheel recently installed by the General Electric Company were be- 
ing made. Operation of the mill was not interfered with, the tur- 
bine engine only being used in periods of low water in the Mana- 
yunk mill district. 

M. J. Zimmerman, who formerly was vice-president and general 
manager of the Frankfort Paper Box Manufacturing Company, has 
accepted a position with A. Hartung & Co., Inc., 5th and Race 
streets, as a salesman covering the box trade. 


W. E. Wroe & Co. to Move 


Cuicaco, February 14, 1923—The middle of this month W. E. 
Wroe & Co., are transferring their general sales office to the 8th 
floor of the Majestic Building, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Their warehouse and shipping department will remain where it is 
on their private switch track at their present address, 3630 Iron 
Street, Chicago. Their purpose in moving their general sales office 
to a central location is primarily to enable their salesmen to better 
serve their growing list of Chicago customers. Their new office 
is located in the heart of the theatre and hotel district, and a 
cordial invitation is extended to all of their out-of-town friends 
to call on them and make it their headquarters when in Chicago. 
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A PAPA. Rotary y Favor. Few Screen al the 
Wel Lind of Your Machine means Better Paper 


Better, cleaner paper, produced at lowered 
costs is the aim of every far sighted manufac- 
turer. Users of P.A.P.A. rotary inward-flow 
screens tell us that they are obtaining these 
results. One manufacturer, whose name we 
will furnish on request, writes: 


“As compared with our flat screens the 
P.A.P.A. makes cleaner stock, requires little 
attention, is simple and solid and the screen runs 
evenly and noiselessly. The power consumed 
is small.” 


The Paper is Screened by Suction 


All shaking and vibration is eliminated and as a 
result it wears much longer, is noiseless in operation 
and can be placed directly on the floor without a 
foundation. It has a large capacity and requires very 
little attention. You need P. A. 'P. A. rotary inward- 
flow paper screens in your mill. Do not fail to get 


more information regarding them. Write for Booklet 
‘We will be glad to send a pamphlet 


Valley Iron Works Company aah eine ia iA 
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; 
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; today. Our engineering department 4s 
Plant, Appleton, Wis. ready on request to show you 
New York Office, 350 Madison Ave. P.A.P.A. screens can work to advantage 


in your mill, 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































CANADIAN NEWS PRINT MILLS 
BEAT ALL RECORDS LAST YEAR 


Production for Year Is 1,086,551 Tons, Which Exceeds the 
Production for 1921 by 275,000 Tons and Exceeds 
the Former High Record in 1920 by 211,000 Tons— 
During the year 959,514 Tons Were Exported, Being 
an Increase of 150,000 Tons Over 1921—Out of This 
Total 887,835 Tons Went to the United States and the 
Remainder to Great Britain and South America. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Montreal, Que., February 12, 1923.—Final figures are now 
available for the year 1922 to enable a comparison of the news print 
situation to be made with that of previous years. The total news 
print production of the Canadian mills during the past year amounted 
to 1,086,551 tons, the largest in the history of the industry in 
Canada. This shows an-increase of 275,000 tons over 1921 or 34 
per cent, and nearly 211,000 tons over the high record up to that 
time of 875,696 tons produced in the year 1920. As compared with 
the total for the year 1917 of 689,847 tons there is an increase of 
no less than 55 per cent. The figures for each month of the year 
compare thus: 

Monthly Record in 1922 








Production Shipments 
Tons ons 
81,418 83,555 
78,294 80,476 
85,973 87,572 
83,731 82,924 
94,502 94,812 
92,588 93,901 
90,282 85,447 
98,141 97,764 
94,444 92,210 
97,467 97,362 
97,148 96,232 
85,506 6,127,921 

seb aees sebhabessiavose 1,086,551 1,092,157 


A comparison with the statistics of production for previous years will show 
the large increase in 1922 


Year Tons 

ST chcniwkedet 6esuewendeens0seese 689,847 
BOR s cceccGrescscesoccceveseceesce 734,783 
itches indntckewbsnedsebnoebess 794,567 
civ SGdiensen sont ss SS eet eebe ee 875,696 
PPR acendobp oes 0600065000“ vsoosane 812,727 


The export figures are equally satisfactory. For the year 1922 
these amounted to 959,514 tons, which shows an increase of 150,000 
tons over the year 1921 or 35 per cent. Comparison of the total for 
1922 with the total production shows that Canada in the past year 
exported over 88 per cent of all the news print it manufactured, re- 
taining just a little over 11 per cent for domestic requirements. This 
shows a slight increase over the proportion exported in 1921 which 
was slightly over 87 per cent. It seems certain that with the com- 
paratively small growth in news print demauds in Canada, the 
percentage of exports to production will rise steadily and soon ex- 
ceed 90 per cent. It is interesting to note that out of the total 
exports in 1922, 887,835 tons went to the United States, 33,693 tons 
to Australia, 12,029 to New Zealand, while the remainder was 
divided mainly between Great Britain and South America. 


Record of Exports 
The monthly record of exports was as follows: 


Month Tons Value 
Sy paceseses uewhvanbbebweee 67,701 $4,966,352 
GREET cccvecccvccvccccccesecs 70,729 5,040,244 

i oi bbebhbseesbeebebeeverees 95,196 6,793,128 
DEE ahoerenesestonesconebesoore 61,452 . 4,371,961 
Bay cccvcccccccccccccceccccccces 75,783 5,361,102 

i, seaceee beeesanbe woven baseee 86,479 6,136,649 
A -Sbebieebevbenndpeeeue sencens 77,004 5,453,845 
OO OS EE nT 84,023 5,933,825 
SEE’ svdeubvesccecces vey cones 79,557 5,632,755 
TREE. ccccceanecrsedcceseeoones 81,552 5,811,954 
WROVEMDEE 2c ccccwocervecccccsccces 94,532 6,733,078 
BOMEDEP cocccctocccccveccccccce 85,506 6,127,821 
959,514 $68,362,817 

Total, 1921. ..cccccccecs 709,238 69,750,317 
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Financing of the Walmsley Co. 


A matter of unusual interest to the Canadian pulp and paper com- 
munity is the new financing for the Charles Walmsley \ (Co. 
(Canada) Limited, which is to manufacture paper makiny ma- 
chinery and other products in this country. They have sold an 
issue of $1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds to a syndicate composed 
of Newman, Sweezy & Co., Dominion Securities Corporation. and 
.McLeod, Young, Weir & Company, Limited, which will make pub- 
lic offering of the securities. The bonds, which bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent, will mature in 20 years’ time. They are 
secured by!a first mortgage on the company’s plant at Longueuil, 


Que., formerly the property of the Armstrong, Whitworth Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. An unusual feature in connection with 
this issue.is the unconditional guarantee as to payment of principal 


and interest, which has been given by the Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth Company, Limited, of England. The name of the 
guarantor is known throughout the world, as that of one of the 
largest and wealthiest engineering and ship-builtling corporations in 
the British Empire. The Bank of England received subscriptions 
to the last issue of the Armstrong Whitworth bonds, The Sir W. 
G. Armstrong Whitworth Company, Limited, control, through 
stock ownership, the Charles Walmsley & Co., Limited, of Bury, 
England, makers of many of the paper machines now used in Cana- 
da, and also hold a controlling interest in the Canadian company. 


Timber and Water Resources of Quebec 

A valuable treatise has been prepared by R. O. Sweezy, techni- 
cal forestry engineer, on the subject “Timber Lands and Water 
Powers of Quebec in Relation to the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry.” Mr. Sweezy estimates the spruce balsam and jack pine 
content of Quebec province at 280,000,000 cords, divided into 185,- 
000,000 cords in the St. Lawrence Valley: 75,000,000 on the James 
Bay slope; and 20,000,000 in Ungava, Labrador, and Hudson’s Bay. 
He also estimates pine at 234 billion feet; hard woods 5 billion 
feet; and poplar 35,000,000 cords. The pine, hard woods and pop- 
lar are all contained in the St. Lawrence and James Bay areas. 
After dealing with timber contents and areas, Mr. Sweezy turns 
to the pulp and paper industry of the province, in which connec- 
tion he states that it is safe to say that the annual growth of the 
forests—containing 280,000,000 cords of standing pulpwood, would 
average 2 to 3 per cent, being approximately 5% million cords a 
year. The amount of pulpwood exported annually from Quebec 
forests is 700,000 cords. In addition there is exported to Ontario 
and New Brunswick from Quebec Crown forests about 300,000 
cords a year, and Quebec pulp and paper mills consume 1,350,000 
cords a year on a daily production of 500 tons of sulphite pulp; 
800 of ground wood; 425 kraft pulp and paper; 1,300 news print 
paper—a total of saleable products of 3,025 tons. “Thus,” he finds, 
“the province’s forests supply annually 2,400,000 cords of pulpwood. 
Large as this quantity is it represents less than half of what the 
forests can supply under scientific management, As the lumber 
industry consumes a large quantity of spruce and balsam there is 
a corresponding reduction of land available for pulp and paper. 
Hence it is doubtful if the present output of the latter can safely 
be increased to much more than 6,000 tons a day. It might be 
possible, however, to considerably increase the allowed annual in- 
crement of only 2 per cent. In fact, there is no doubt but that 3 
per cent at least is possible but the big disturbing factors are of 
course improper operation and forest fires.” Mr. Sweezy assumes, 
therefore, that there is no doubt that the industry in the provinces 
is bound to expand, and then turns to the logical places where this 
expansion will take place. He points to the Quinze watershed, the 
Gatineau, the Saguenay, and the Manicouagan. He also assumes 
that if further expansion takes place in sulphite pulp production 
“it should be on the Gaspe peninsula. Shawinigan Power condi- 
tions offer facilities for further expansion at Three Rivers, but as 
some of the St. Maurice forests are already over-operated, any new 
mills at that point will have to look to the Lower St. Lawrence. 
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D@DGE 


Power Transmission 


Machinery 


eepeinees 


Group of Thirty-two 
Dodge rope driven beat- 
ers in a well known 
paper mill. 


Dodge rope drives have proved 
their worth in the paper industry 


Dodge designed and built American system rope 
drives are daily distributing hundreds of thousands 
of horsepower in the country’s largest paper mills. 
A list of papers produced with power distributed by 
Dodge drives would include many of America’s best 
known watermarks. 


The greater the horsepower,—the more important 
the drive,—the greater the need for the Dodge system 
of rope transmission. Belts are expensive—too ex- 
pensive for extra heavy work under unfavorable con- 
ditions—they are limited in application and imprac- 
ticable in many situations easily and conveniently 


Write for it accommodated by a properly designed rope drive. 


WG cbetaniie-aci: mienabin do Dodge rope drives are adapted for distribution of 
partment at our general office as small or large horsepowers—on long or short centers, 
well as at branches and will be glad in or out of doors, over long distances, at any angle 
to submit practical suggestions for and in any direction, under, over or around obstacles. 
re-arrangement of your present They will absorb shocks and are unaffected by weather 
plant or a new installation. Write conditions. 


pene data and question- They are simple to install—inexpensive to maintain 


and permit centralization of power plant arrangement 
in minimum space. 


ee ONEIDA Dod ge M a n u fa Cc t u rin g Corporation ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO : . 7 HOUSTON SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI General Office: Mishawaka,Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N.Y. NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal ATLANTA 
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PULP AND PAPER PLANTS 
RUN FULL TIME IN ONTARIO 


Demand for Practically All Varieties of Paper Very Active 
and So Far As Manufacturers are Concerned no Let Up 
Appears to Be in Sight—Paper Merchants, However, 
Report Some Lull in the Demand Especially for Wrapping 
Paper, Although This Appears to Be Only of a Tem- 
porary Character—Great Lakes Pulp & Paper Co. May 
Merge Several Proposed Developments in One Scheme. 


[FPOM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ont., February 12, 1923.—The pulp and paper industry 
in Ontario and Canada generally continues to operate at capacity 
with no let-up in demand in sight as far as the manufacturers’ end 
of the business is concerned. In every department of paper making 
the mills are busy and there is a demand for all the paper they can 
turn out. There has, however, been a slight lull in the distributing 
end of the business, paper merchants reporting trade as slightly 
spotty, with a tendency to drag somewhat. Particularly is there a 
dullness in wrapping paper demand, although this is felt to be only 
of a temporary character. Groundwood is still very scarce and in 
active request, but bleached and unbleached sulphites are only in 
fair demand. Tissue and toilet mills in Ontario report business as 
fairly good, although they are being called upon to meet some pretty 
stiff foreign competition, which may eventually force a revision of 
the price list. Price iists coming from across the border indicate 
increases in bonds, books, ledgers, blottings, etc., and it is believed 
that Canadian prices will soon be brought into line with those from 
the United States on certain paper lines. Cable advices from Swe- 
den are to the effect that the threatened lock-out throughout the 
pulp and paper mills of that country is now effective and all the 
plants are now closed down. This is bound to have some effect on 
the market for pulp and paper, and there is reason to believe that 
the demand for the Canadian products should be further stimulated 
as a result for some time to come. 


Price Brothers’ Bonds Sell Rapidly 


The new $10,000,000 issue of Price Brothers & Co., Limited, first 
mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent gold bonds due February 1, 1943, 
purchased by Harris, Forbes & Co., Limited, and offered this week 
simultaneously in Canada, the United States and Great Britain, has 
been a very great success. It is reported that bonds alloted for the 
offering in the United States and London, England, markets, have 
been oversold. In Canada it was decided, however, on account of 
the fact that no circulars have been as yet sent out to set aside a 
very small portion of the issue for investors in outlying districts. An 
interesting aspect of the issue was the keen demand on the part of 
large Canadian institutional investors for blocks of the bonds. 


Great Lakes Co. May Merge Developments 


It is reported at Port Arthur that negotiations are under way 
between representatives of the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany and the owners of the Longlac and Nenegami concessions, 
which are located east of Lake Nipigon, and that the proposal is to 
merge them with the Black Sturgeon and Pic limits already owned 
by the Great Lakes Company, which would proceed with the whole 
developraent as one scheme. The Longlac and Nenegami conces- 
sions were sold by the Government during the depression of 1921 
and /:tched extremely low prices, considering their timber value. 
Thr zreater part of the timber is naturally tributary to Lake Nipi- 
gor, although no condition was attached making it obligatory on 
the part of the successful tenderer to use hydro power, which is 
available through the Cameron Falls development. Nothing has 


been done as yet by way of development on either of the conces- 
sions, 


Blame Drury Government 

Charging that the Government's “political patronage efforts” as 
indicated by the active interference of Hon. Harry Mills, Minister 
of Mines and member for Fort William, has brought about the pres- 
ent chaotic conditions in respect to the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper 
Company contract from Nipigon power. D. M. Hogarth, Conserva- 
tive member for Port Arthur in the Legislature, this week laid the 
blame for present conditions at the Nipigon largely at the door of 
the Drury Government. It was, he said, in anticipation of the 
establishment of an extensive pulp and paper industry by the Great 
Lakes concern that the Nipigon power development was sanctioned 
in its present proportions, and the failure of the Great Lakes Com- 
pany to fulfill expectations had resulted in the piling up of deficits 
at Nipigon. The matter was regarded as serious and negotiations 
were still proceeding. 


General News of the Trade 

The Ontario Pulp and Paper Company, of Thorold, Ont., which 
is owned by the Chicago Tribune Publishing Company, was the suc- 
cessful bidder for permit to cut timber on a block of forest land in 
the basin of the Manicougan River, Quebec. Bidding started from 
five cents over the fixed rate of $2.70 a thousand feet and reached 
$6.05. It is estimated that this overcharge was equal to an increased 
price of $1,500 a square mile, or $3,000,000 for the limits. 

Damage estimated at $50,000 was caused to the box and label 
department of the H. J. Jones Lithographing Company on Dundas 
street, London, Ont., on Feb. 8. The fire is believed to have started 
from waste in an elevator shaft. 

John F. Ellis, head of the Braber & Ellis Company, Limited, en- 
velope manufacturer, Toronto, has been elected vice-president of 
the Crown Life Insurance Company in succession to Mr. Justice 
Mowat. 

Fire of mysterious origin destroyed the large four-story and base- 
ment warehouse on Clarence street, London, Ont., of Reid Brothers 
& Co., wholesale stationers, on February 4. The loss is $100,000 
and was partially covered by insurance. 

V. T. Haney, Toronto representative of the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, underwent a serious operation at a Toronto hospital 
this week and will be confined to the house for some time. 

F, A. Ritchie, president of Ritchie & Ramsay, paper merchants, 
Wellington street, Toronto, will sail on February 13 on a six weeks’ 
trip to Demarara. 

J. B. Larkin, of the Federal Paper Company, Montreal, was a 
caller on the Toronto paper trade this week. 

I. H. Weldon, president of the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., was 
back at his desk in the head office on University avenue, Toronto, 
this week, after a week’s illness, 


River Raisin Paper Co. Increases Earnings 

Monroe, Mich., February 14, 1923—The River Raisin Paper 
Company, manufacturers of solid fibre and corrugated shipping 
cases, is operating on a basis of $1,500,000 net profit a year, or 
about $3 a share on its outstanding $10 par common stock, ac- 
cording to President G. H. Wood. - 

Mr. Wood further states that there is every prospect of increase 
in this rate of earnings during the coming year owing to the favor- 
able condition of general business and the increasing demand for 
the company’s products, It is expected that dividends on the com- 
mon stock will be resumed shortly. 

Activity in the paper board industry, which, on account of the 
widespread use of its product in all lines of business is considered 
indicative of the general trend of business, showed a market in- 
crease in the last few months of 1922, according to Mr. Wood, who 
has been in the paper board business since 1887. 
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Established 1886 


Accomplishment 


Cooperation 


The mere fact that this organization has 
been functioning steadily and with suc- 
cess for more than thirty-five years, is in 
itself no real measure of what we have ac- 
complished. The record to which we 
point with what we believe 1s a justifiable 
pride, lies in how we have functioned dur- 
ing that busy third of a century. 


We have striven at all times to give each 
of our clients—large or small—the utmost 
in constructive help and cooperation; in 
other words, to render a service so com- 
plete and satisfactory that it should be en- 
tirely worthy of our unexcelled facilities. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 








| 
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TIMBER LANDS AND WATER POWERS OF QUEBEC 
IN RELATION TO PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


The well-illustrated pamphlet of 30 pages is received from 
Financial Service, Limited, Montreal. It is written by Robert O. 
Sweezey, the well-known Canadian engineer, who has compiled in 
some detail a mass of interesting facts and estimates of the valuable 
timber and water power resources of Quebec Province. The pro- 
vince is divided geographically into water sheds and each one 
treated separately—all the Manicouagan group consisting of the 
Bersimis Outarde and Manicouagan Rivers, the last of which re- 
cently came into notice by the announcement of a project for its 
development. 

Manicouagan Best River 

Mr. Sweezey says: 

“The best of the three rivers is the Manicouagan, at the estuary 
of which there is an excellent harbor for ocean vessels. Right at 
tidewater on the Manicouagan there is a large water power capable 
of developing 50,000 hp., and by utilizing storage facilities this can 
be increased to 75,000 hp. A short distance up stream there are 
two other water powers, which can develop some 60,000 hp. - The 
lower part of the Manicouagan is heavily timbered and it is not 
until one reaches a point about 100 miles up stream that extensive 
burnt stretches are found. The estimated stand for this river is 
17,000,000 cords—a quantity capable of supplying for all time a 
paper production of 800 tons daily.” 


Pulpwood and Saw Timber 


The estimate of the pulpwood and saw timber in the main divi- 
sions of the provinces; namely, the St. Lawrence Valley, James 
Bay Slope and Northeastern Quebec, is given in the table: 


Ungava, Lab- 
St. Lawrence James Bay _ rador and 

Valley lope Hudsons Bay Total 

Area, square miles.......... 220,000 115,000 400,000 735,000 
Spruce, balsam and Jack Pine 

SRINOR COTES. .cccccvecccecs 185 75 20 280 

Poplar, million cords........ 35 poe seoe 35 

Pine, million ft., B.M....... 2,750 ee Seke 2,750 

Hardwood, million ft. B.M. 5,000 cee wane 5,000 


Regarding future explanation of the industry, Mr. Sweezey says: 

“Since there is no. doubt concerning the assumption that the in- 
dustry is bound to greatly expand in Quebec Province, it becames 
very interesting to speculate as to where the expansion shall take 
place. 


Probable Development Sites 


“Bearing in mind the essential physical combination of wood, 
waterpower and transportation, and assuming that most of the 
expansion will be in the direction of newsprint paper, it is safe 
to state that the development will take place in the Quinze water- 
shed, the Gatineau, the Saguenay and the Manicouagan. If further 
expansion takes place in sulphite pulp production, it should be on 
the Gaspe Peninsula, though the pulpwood from this section is 
more likely to be transported and used to replenish diminishing 
wood reserves of existing mills. Shawinigan power conditions 
offer facilities for further expansion at Three Rivers, but as some 
of the St. Maurice forests are already over-operated any new 


mills at Three Rivers will have to look to the Lower St. Lawrence 
for raw material. 


History Repeats Itself in Selections 


“There is always, of course, the human factor that may operate 
to predetermine the location of any new pulp and paper plant, 
and knowing how some have erred in this respect in the past one 
realizes that there is no certainty that similar mistakes may not be 
repeated in the future, very much as history is wont to repeat 
itself, despite the costly lessons of former times. 


“While opinions may, of course, vary from time to time in 
regard to economical locations of future mills, the general tendency 
will obviously be towards the best and cheapest sites for opera- 
tion, ahd it stands to reason that forest conditions, water powers 
and shipping facilities will be the main determining factors.” 


Steam Per Ton for Drying Paper 


By B. T. McBarn, Director oF MANUFACTURING, 
Nexoosa-Epwarps Paper Co. 


Do you know how many pounds of steam you are using to dry 
a given quantity of paper, ton or pound? Do you know how 
many pounds of water your steam plant evaporates per ton or pound 
of coal? Do you know the exact cost of your steam per 1,000 Ib.? 

Of late, I have been trying to collect some comparative figures on 
this subject and have written to many mills to get a line on these 
items, as friends are soon to introduce something new in the way 
of drying paper other than by steam, and this information is needed, 
The answers received show very few plants with figures on these 
subjects. They can give the cost of coal per ton and the number of 
tons- burned, also the tons of paper produced, but nothing definite 
along these cost lines. This has led me to ask the above ques- 
tions. 

If you do not know how many pounds of steam you are using 
to dry your paper, do you know if you are wasting coal? If you 
do not meter your water and weigh your coal, do you know if your 
steam plant is efficient and if you have waste in that department, 
or if the coal people are delivering what you have ordered and 
must pay for? 

If you do not test your coal for B. t. u. value, are you wasting 
money buying poor coal? Do you know how much coke goes 
away in the ashes? If you do not know the cost of your steam 
per 1,000 Ib. when coal costs so much, are you handling your 
boiler rooms efficiently to get the least waste in their operation? 

Some say the test is not pounds of steam used per ton of paper, 
but tons of coal. Suppose you use oil or sawmill waste. Your 
figures are, then, not comparative. One month you may burn coal 
100 per cent and the next coal and sawmill or wood room refuse, 
half and half. The test is the cost of the steam produced and the 
test is also, in my opinion, pounds of steam per pound or ton of 
paper. 

Some mills claim less than 6,000 lb, steam for drying a ton of 
paper. That, in my opinion, is very nearly 100 per cent efficiency 
taken as an average. In my investigations, however, I find those 
who do know are using as high as 11,000 Ib., though most of them 
run 8,000 Ib. to 9,000 Ib. per ton. If paper can be dried with 6,000 
lb. of steam, the rest is waste. From 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the coal pile used for drying paper is wasted. Just think this 
over. 

This is not written for those who know what is used, but for 
those who are still working under the old rule-of-thumb plan. 
Do not make a set of test figures on one day and be satisfied. Do 
not make the test in summer and think it is the average. Make it 
every day of every month during the year and save coal, Coal and 
power generally, outside of one or two’other expensive items used 
in the manufacture of paper, cost more than most of us imagine, 
particularly if you make your own sulphite, sulphate or soda pulp 
and then convert it into the finished product. 

The News Print Service Bureau can show you ‘and save you 
much waste and many dollars if you follow their system. 





No one in the paper business can afford to be without Lock- 
wood’s Directory of the Paper and Allied Trades, 
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FOR QUALITY PAPERS 
USE 


A-1 Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Borregaard Norway 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. 


J. Andersen & Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


WAYAGAMAK 


KRAFT PULP 


Uniform in Quality 
Essential for Strength Requirement 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Company 


21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agenis for United States fo 


CANADIAN KRAFT, Ltd. Three Rivers, CANADA 
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Obituary 


Harry G. Gaither 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 14, 1923.—Profound sorrow was 
caused not only among the employees of the Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany, but to many salesmen in the paper trade by announcement of 
the sudden death on Monday evening of last week of Harry G. 
Gaither, sales manager of the Garrett-Buchanan Company. Mr. 
Gaither for upwards of two years an acute suffered from heart dis- 
ease, which, however, had affected him for many preceding years, 
died at his home, 400 E. Mt. Airy avenue, Germantown, after an 
illness of but a few days of pneumonia, the weakened heart being 
of course a contributing cause of death. The death of Mr. Gaither 
means the passing away of one who spent an entire lifetime in the 
paper industry and who held the record of more than twenty-five 
years’ service with the Garrett-Buchanan Company. He began busi- 
ness life as a printer with the then Times Publishing House located 
at 8th and Chestnut streets, the practical training in the printing 
industry which he there received standing him in good stead 
throughout his subsequent activities as a salesman of printing papers. 
After leaving the Times Company he took a position as salesman 
with the now defunct firm of G. G. Williams & Bros. and after- 
wards with Charles M. Stoever & Co., remaining with this com- 
pany until its failure, when a quarter of a century ago he entered 
the Garrett-Buchanan employ as a fine paper salesman with a 
patronage including some of the largest firms in the city and which 
he held until his death, although in later years the company had 
relieved him from virtually all responsibility in recognition of long 
services. Mr, Gaither was well liked by all who came into contact 
with him and was held in particularly high esteem by junior paper 
salesmen, because he always made it a point no matter 
how occupied he himself might be, to assist the young man and to 
remove seeming obstacles in his path. He was prominently iden- 
tified with the Masonic Order and held its Thirty-second Degree. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Elsie Horner Gaither and two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert Edgerton and Miss Florence G. Gaither. 
Funeral services were held from his late residence on Thursday, 
interment being made in Mantua, N. J. 





John M. O’Connell 

Atrantic City, N. J., February 12, 1923—John M. O’Connell, 
fifty-six, salesman for more than 25 years with the Miller-Wright 
Paper Company, of 65 Duane street, New York, died suddenly at 
the Chelsea Hotel of this city yesterday morning. The cause of his 
death was acute indigestion. Very well known amongst paper 
buyers of the United States, Mr. O’Connell came from a family of 
paper men. 

His father was formerly in the paper business on Duane street 
and his brother, Daniel J. O’Connell, is now president of the Box- 
board Lining Company and a prominent figure in the industry. 

Prior to the late Mr. O’Connell’s affiliation with the Miller- 
Wright Paper Company, he was connected’ with Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons, of New York. His loss is distinctly mourned by 
business associates, friends and relatives, all of whom have paid 
high tribute to his kindness and fairness in all his dealings, At 
the time of his death, Mr. O’Connell was accompanied by two other 
salesmen of the Miller-Wright Paper Company. His home was 
at 115 West 84th street, New York. 


Mrs. Sarah Ann Simmons 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 14, 1923.—But a month before she 
was to have celebrated her 94th birthday, there passed away during 
the. week Mrs. Sarah Ann Simmons, widow of the late John Sim- 
mons and mother of William L. and Thomas F. Simmons, con- 
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stituting the paper stock house of John Simmons’ Sons, South 
Marshall and Ludlow streets, Philadelphia. She was born i: Ire- 
land as was her husband, coming to this country in her girlhood. 
Here she married Mr. Simmons who at one time was councilman 
from the 26th Ward and who in 1875 founded the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church at 18th and Wharton streets, from which funeral 
services over her were conducted by Reverend Henry Franklin, 
Interment was made in Mt. Moriah Cemetery. 


Charles S. Hutton 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. February 13, 1923.—Arthur W. Hutton, 
president of the A. W. Hutton Manufacturing Company and for- 
mer superintendent of the paper box department of the A. M. Col- 
lins Manufacturing Company is receiving the condolence of friends 
on the death last week of his father, Charles S. Hutton, a promi- 
nent member of the Society of Friends and widely known in the 
dyestuff and chemical business. He passed away in his home in 
Berwyn after ten days’ illness. He was born in Chester in 1850. 


Guilford Smith 


Wiuurmantic, Conn., February 10, 1923.—Guilford Smith, presi- 
dent of the Smith-Winchester Manufacturing Company, paper mill 
machinery, and president of the Windham National Bank, died at his 
home in South Windham yesterday at the age of eighty-three. He 
was a direct descendant of William Bradford, first Colonial Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 





Introduces New Forestry Bill 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 13.—Representative Clarke of 
New York has introduced a new forestry bill (H. R. 14,225) “to 
provide through co-operation between the federal government, the 
states, and owners of timber lands for adequate protection against 
forest fires, for the reforestation of denuded lands, for the exten- 
sion of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to permit 
forest renewal and the continuous protection of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor.” The bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

It is understood that this is the bill which was prepared in the 
Forest Service under the direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and this is the bill which has the endorsement of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It was to Mr. Clarke that the President 
recently sent his letter urging reforestation legislation and, there- 
fore, it is assumed that this particular bill has the endorsement 
also of the Chief Executive. Of course, it is impossible to secure 
legislation on this bill at the present session of Congress. 


Willimantic Paper Co. Formed 

SoutH Coventry County, February 14, 1923.—The Willimantic 
River Paper Company has been formed to take over the South Cov- 
entry Paper mills at this place. Charles E. Clute is president; John 
M. Bell, vice-president, and Samuel A. Kingsbury, treasurer of the 
new company. 

Fred Gordan and the above mentioned are the directors. It is 
planned to make additions and improvements, including new water 
wheel, boiler and engine and various changes to increase the dry 
room capacity and output. Alterations will be started, it is planned, 
about the middle of March and will require six to eight weeks to 
finish. This will make it possible to turn out more and better grade 
of the various kinds of board made at this mill. 


Robert Stevens, Jr., Goes With Inland Paperboard 


CuaTranooca, Tenn., February 14, 1923.—Robert Stevens, Jr., 
formerly superintendent of O. B, Andrews Company, is now with 
the Inland Paperboard Corporation at Versailles, Conn. 


is.. | 
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The Beloit Cutter 


A machine evolved for the heavily 
exacting needs of the Board and 


Container Trade 


A Cutter with years of experience 


packed into it. 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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New York Trade Jottings 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 342 
Madison avenue, New York, left for Washington on business Wed- 
nesday night of this week. 





* * * 


The Universal Crepe and Tissue Mills, Inc., have removed their 
office to 29 West 34th street, between Broadway and Fifth avenue. 
The new telephone number is Fitz Roy 4713. 


* * * 


The Great Northern Paper Company announces the removal of 
its New York office from 30 East Forty-second street to, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Building, 342 Madison avenue, New York. The tele- 
phone number in the new location is Murray Hill 5984. 

ae 


A meeting of the Wrapping Cost Committee of the Cost Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry was held at the offices of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, 18 East Forty-first street, New 
York, at 10 o’clock on the morning of February 13. 

*~ * + 


Harry Deyo, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of Port 
Edwards, Wis., was among the New York trade visitors of the 
past week. Mr. Deyo attended the meeting of the Wrapping Cost 
Committee Tuesday morning and has visited several friends in the 
trade. 

$+ Ss 


Hjalmar A. Clemetsen, formerly with the Hercules Paper Com- 
pany, has become associated with Buck Kiaer Company, Inc., a 
recently organized concern representaing several Scandinavian pulp 
mills, and located at 342 Madison avenue, New York. Mr. Clemet- 
sen will take up his new duties on Thursday of this week. 


* * * 


“Tree Cities” is the title of a very interesting little booklet just 
published by the Champion Coated Paper Company. This pamphlet 
is Volume VI, No. 1, of Champion Monographs, or dissertations 
on subjects of interest to the paper trade, and is printed on Hamil- 
ton enamel with a cover of Hingefold enamel. The subject matter 
is well handled and has to do with the conservation of the re- 
maining standing pulpwood areas of the United States. Photographs 
from the U. S. Forest Service provide graphic illustrations. 

rok 


Erik Fernstrom, president and general manager of Fernstrom & 
Co., of Stockholm, Sweden, has arrived in the United States for 
a short visit. He intends to spend approximately a month in New 
York and will then’ visit the Pacific Coast. Mr. Fernstrom will be 
pleased to meet importers and consumers of various grades of pulp 
and submit quotations and shipping dates. Mr. Fernstrom is stop- 
ping at the Hotel Pennsylvania and may be located at the offices of 
the Fernstrom Paper Company, Inc., at 150 Nassau street, any day 
between 9 and 5.30. 

* * * 


The Royal Consulate General of Sweden, located in the Grand 
Central Terminal, 70 East Forty-fifth street, New York, last week 
submitted to the Paper TrADE JouRNAL a copy of the Swedish Year 
Book for 1922, recently issued by the Royal Foreign Office in Stock- 
holm, and the first edition of its kind. This volume, printed in 
English, is distributed for the purpose of circulating information 
concerning Sweden and contains the latest available statistics re- 
lating to industrial conditions there. American pulp importers, as 
well as domestic manufacturers, will be interested in the chapter on 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, especially in view of the recent strike 
developments in Sweden. A historical sketch traces the Swedish 
paper industry back to the Klippan mill, which was established two 
centuries before the American .revolution. 





Demand for Paper Boxes 


“While demands for paper boxes, with the possible exccption ot 
Easter trade candy boxes, are less brisk so far this month than jn 
January, the improvement in the set-up box line this year js 29 
to 50 per cent above sales recorded a year .ago,” according to Harry 

dwin Roden, Executive Secretary, Metropolitan Paper Box Manu. 

cturers’ Association, Inc. 

“The first eight to nine months of 1922,” says Mr. Roden, “were 
the poorest in a decade in the history of the box industry, not only 
in this city but throughout the country. Commitments for boxes, 
which are in reality the dress suit of merchandise, and without which 
hundreds of descriptions of articles could not be displayed to ad- 
vantage nor kept in shape, naturally follow the placement of orders 
in the manufacturing and wholesale markets and the record num- 
ber of jobbing, department store and retail shop buyers in New 
York’at present indicates a prodiguous need for boxes in the near 
future. 

“The new year brought with it a marked increase in the cost of 
bhoxboard, and small upturns for box cover paper and kraft which 
in turn must be reflected in the price of boxes. The present value of 
boxboard is $65 and $70 for chip and news respectively as com- 
pared to $30 last summer and fall, which is a 100 per cent advance, 
resulting from higher prices demanded for waste materials from 
which board is made, the raw stock now commanding a price in 
excess of what the finished product brought 6 months ago.” 


News of the Wisconsin Industry 
[From OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AppLeton, Wis., February 14, 1923—Office employees of the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company held their third annual 
party at the community hall in Biron last week. A banquet and 
program provided entertainment. 

Judson G. Rosebush, of the Patten Paper Company, has gone to 
the West, where he will remain on business for several weeks. 

Miss Alice Whedon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Whedon, 
late of the Tuttle Press Company, was married last week to Gus- 
tave J. Keller, a young lawyer of Appleton. 

Another “safety contest,” in which the Niagara (Wis.), Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) and the Kimberly (Wis.) mills are competing, has 
been started by the Kimberly-Clark Company. Niagara was the 
winner in the first two contests. . 

The block of $1,500,000 bonds of the $3,000,000 issue authorized 
by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, will be on the market in 
about thirty days. Four Wisconsin banks will handle the issue. 
Only $1,500,000 will be offered at this time. This will provide suffi- 
cient money to finance the company’s program of expansion and to 
retire other outstanding indebtedness which will mature in the next 
few years. 


Speaks on Felts Before Superintendents in Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

Cuicaco, February 12, 1923.—The illustrated lecture on the man- 
ufacture of paper machine felts, prepared in a co-operative way by 
the Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y., to show to the paper 
industry some of the problems of felt making, is being received 
with interest wherever it has been delivered. 

On February 10, it was delivered in Chicago by Walter S. 
Rooney, in conjunction with his illustrated talk on conditions in 
the Japanese paper industry, before the Boxboard Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mills Superintendents Association. The 
Albany Felt Company has also been invited to give the talk on 
March 17 at South Bend, Ind., before the Michigan Division of the 
Superintendents Association; and in April it is to be given at 
Three Rivers, Que., before the newly organized Canadian Divi- 
sion. Other divisions of the association expect to take advantage 
of the opportunity later. 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power Rejections Free 


and from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 


ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 


Better Paper— 
More Profit 


result when using the Dowd Patent Cluster 
Filling in your beater engine rolls. 


With a brushing surface over 400 per cent 
greater than has the bar filled roli you can 
produce a stronger and better formed paper. 


Dowd Cluster Filling is being used in 
some of the Most Noted Mills in the country 
and giving excellent results. 


An installation will convince you of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained in using this filling. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 
Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of high-grade Beater Roll Bars, Beater Bed Plates, 
and all styles of Machine Knives used in the manufacture of paper 


New York Office, 50 East 42nd St. Phone, Vanderbilt 6864 
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Berent Incorporations 


INTER STATE Paper Company, 1901 Second street, Moline, Illinois. 
Capital, $20,000. Deal in paper, twine, cordage, paper goods, boxes, 
novelties, etc. Incorporators: Clayton E. Osburn, Charles J. Mc- 
Dowell, Frank McKinley. Correspondent, Kenworthy, Dietz, Shall- 
berg, Harper & Sinnett. 

Wax Wrap Paper Company or Texas, of Dallas, Texas. Cap- 
ital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: George S. Otey, A. T. Darr and 
Herbert Rowntree. 

GARMENT CENTER Fisre ConTAINER Corporation, Manhattan, 
New York. Manufacture paper and twine. Capital, $200,000. In- 
corporator: J. Kramer, 220 Broadway, New York. 

Tue Papercrarters, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts. Paper. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. Incorporators: William H. Strain of Holyoke, Wel- 
lington G. Reynolds of South Hadley and William J. O’Keefe of 
South Hadley. 

Waite & Bipwett Box Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Paper boxes and substitutes. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
Harold G. White, Harold F. Bidwell and Philip M. Morgan, all 
of Worcester. 

P. H. GranAm & Sons, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. Waste 
paper and paper products. ‘Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Patrick 
H. Graham, Margaret F. Graham and Robert F. Graham, all of 
Boston. 

KENNELLY PAPER COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS. Paper and pa- 
per substitutes. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Quincy P. Emery 
of Wellesley Hills, Thomas C. Greene of Boston, Robert H. Mont- 
gomery of Cambridge and John J. Shay of Boston. 

Lynn Paper Box Company, Lynn, Massachusetts. Boxes and 
containers. Capital, $35,000. Incorporators: C. Leslie Weston, 
Charles C. Weston and Bertha M. Weston, all of Lynn. 

J. & W. Paper Company, Manhattan, New York, stationery, 
capital $40,000. Incorporators, R. and R, Jacovitz, A. J. Weill. At- 
torney, S. Perlo, 350 Broadway. 


CAPITAL INCREASES 


New York GumMmMep Paper Company, Manhattan, New York, 
$5,000 to $75,000. 

MerrRIAM Paper Company, Phoenicia, New York, $20,000 to 
$101,000. 


Changes in Tuttle Press Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

App.eton, Wis., February 14, 1923.—S. A. Whedon, one of the 
organizers of the Tuttle Press Company, Appleton, large manufac- 
turer of napkins and paper specialties, has sold the major portion of 
his stock in the company to A, F. Tuttle, also one of the organizers, 
and his associates, G. E. Buchanan of the Appleton Wire Works 
and Dr..R. H. Purdy, son-in-law of A. B. Weisenborn, also of 
the Appleton Wire Works. Mr. Buchanan and Dr. Purdy have 
been elected directors to succeed S. A. Whedon and his son, V. B. 
Whedon. E. N. Smith, vice-president of the company, also was 
elected general manager, to succeed V. B. Whedon; Dr. Purdy was 
elected treasurer and Mr. Buchanan was named secretary. Mr. 
Tuttle continues as president of the company. 

The Tuttle Press Company was organized in Elgin, IIl., prior 
to 1900 and was incorporated at Elgin in 1901. The next year the 
business was moved to Appleton and it has grown until it ranks 
among the largest manufacturing plants of its kind in the entire 
country. 

Neither S. A. Whedon nor V. B. Whedon have announced their 
plans for the future. S. A. Whedon purchased the most valuable 
business corner in Appleton shortly after disposing of his Tuttle 
-Press interests, but he has not stated what disposition he would 
make of the property. 


Waste in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


By B. T. McBatn, Director oF MANUFACTURIN: 
Nexkoosa-Epwarps Paper CoMPANY 


The stock room or paper storage building of some paper mills 
on investigation, discloses waste in many forms. The investigator 
on going through, will ask many questions. On seeing in stock many 
articles not known as standard grades in the market, he asks “Hoy 
did you get that in stock?” The answer from the stock clerk 
might be one of three or four equally good replies. “We had to 
make a 20-in. stub when making an order for sheets for Jones” or 
“We were trying to match a sample submitted by Smith and missed 
on the first beater or two.” One answer received was “Brown or- 
dered that for shipment Jan. 1. We were able to cut in and make 
it for him just before Christmas, but he cancelled the order and 
we have it on our hands.” 

Hundreds of tons of good paper and tens of thousands of dollars 
are tied up in stocks of paper that were made special and on that 
account do not command a market. 

One mill has its stock of all grades piled in the paper warchouse 
in a pyramid, all sizes together and in many cases with the grades 
mixed, except for the brand or color of wrapper. This is not only 
a waste of labor in storing, but a greater waste in shipping with 
absolutely no chance of taking stock, 

Many mills have no live inventory of the paper stock, the in- 
formation being either all in the shipping clerk’s head or in the 
nature of a monthly check or physical inventory, with guesses from 
day to day and week to week as to what may have been added to 
the stock or shipped therefrom. 

Some mills are different with a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. Such are usually mills knowing what can be 
done, what the grade costs are, what can be made at a profit and 
not making any orders that must be run at a loss. They are the 
plants with waste prevention in every department and a real method 
or system in handling everything. 

Truly, there is more waste in some paper storage rooms in some 
paper mills than there is profit. The profit for the year is in 
unsalable product made for a friend, or for an old customer who 
failed the mill at the time he was depended upon. 

These are items of waste, or poor management on somebody's 
part, that must be counted in the costs and that many times show 
that the mill has a loss rather than a gain. 


Northern Paper Mills Make Good Showing 


Green Bay, Wis., February 14, 1923.—Stockholders of the North- 
ern Paper Mills were agreeably surprised by the splendid financial 
showing of the company in the last year, as reported at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. All the officers and directors were re-elected 
and plans for a considerable expansion were discussed, but these 
plans were not made public. 

Two years ago the Northern Paper Mills were in serious diffi- 
culties. A strike and the terrific market slump had sapped the com- 
pany’s resources until reorganization was necessary. Judson G. 
Rosebush, general manager, graphically showed how the company 
has overcome its difficulties and how it started the present year 
prepared to take advantage of the great demand for its product. 

The reports showed increased efficiency in all the departments, 
harmony among the employees and great sales prospects. Sales in 
January were the largest for that month in the history of the com- 
pany and February sales promised also to exceed all former records. 

Repairs in the mill in the last year or so amounted to almost a 
rebuilding of the plant, it was said. Motors were changed over 
without shutting down ‘the machines and other departments were 
improved and enlarged. Completion of the steam turbo-generator 
was reported as the outstanding engineer accomplishment of the 
year. This machine is expected to pay for itself in fuel savings 
within three years. 
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i, Let Them Drink 
to your 
business health in cups you sell 


each drink a cup—each cup a sale for 
you and at lowest cost of any cup on the 
market. 


At such prices SALES RESISTANCE 
IS NEGLIGIBLE and our direct ad- 
vertising assistance in your city will get 
immediate results as it is now doing in 
many cities. 


Burt’s Paper Drinking Cups are made of 
fine white paper, without wax to make 
drinks taste, and are reinforced so hold- 
ers are not necessary. They are kept 
under glass and cannot be wasted or 
soiled before use. 


Cups retail at one fourth cent—dis- 
pensers at five dollars. 


F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


Paper Cup Division 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MACHINERY FOR PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


NCLUDES a complete line of Conveyers for handling 

Logs, Pulpwood, Pulp Laps, Straw, Bark, Coal and Ashes 
and other materials; Pulp Wood Stackers; Elevators; Portable 
Loaders and Unloaders; Chains for all Elevating, Conveying 
and Power Transmission purposes; Coal Crushers; Pulver- 
izers; Shredders; Industrial Locomotives, etc. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 931-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHICAGO, 858 McCormick Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 622 Second Ave. 
NEW YORK, 2008 Hudson Term. Bldg. MONTREAL, Power Bldg. 

LOCATIONS OF OTHER JEFFREY SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
DETROIT, 455 Book Bldg. MILWAUKEE, M. & M. Bldg. 


DENVER, 1751 Wazee St. LOS ANGELES. H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
SCRANTON, Pa., 518 Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., 914 Kanawha St. 


BOSTON, 141 Milk Street 
T. LO CLEVELAND, 828 Nat. City Bk. Bldg. 


uis, 606. Pontiac Bldg. 

















































































































































































J. L. Wells Joins Sloan Paper Co. 


Atianta, Ga., February 14, 1923——The Sloan Paper Company, 
although one of the youngest of Atlanta paper houses, is one 
of the fastest growing, and in the five years of its existence has 
climbed to a place in the sun in the paper trade of the South that 
is a credit to its management. Still following the expansive dis- 
tributing policy that has been characteristic of the company since 
its inception and continually endeavoring to make this house a 
real service house for the printers, engravers and publishers of 
the South, James L. Wells, former division manager of the Whit- 
aker Paper Company, has acquired one-half the common stock, 
and on January 15 becomes vice-president and sales manager. 

Mr. Mills has been identified with the distribution of fine 
printing papers in the South for the past twenty years. His wide 
acquaintance in the printing trade and his thorough knowledge of 
the graphic arts admirably equips him for his new duties. 






S. L. SLoan 


His association with S. L. Sloan, president of the Sloan Paper 
Company, unites two of the most influential men in the paper 
trade of the South. Backed by an increased personnel of highly 
trained men this company now offers to every printer, engraver 
and publisher of the Southeast, the most modern distribution of 
high grade reliable mill brands, among which are the Warren 
Standards, Strathmore Expressive Papers, Linweave Papers and 
Cards, envelopes to match, and Buckeye Covers. 


New Hill Friction Clutch 


The latest design of the well known Hill Friction Clutch is 
known as the Smith Type, which is a development and im- 
provement of the original Standard Type Hill Clutch which 
the Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, began successfully 
to manufacture 38 years ago. 

The principle of action remains the same as in the original 
Hill Clutch, which is to grip a ring between vise-like jaws in 
pairs, and thus is retained the salient features of the first 
Hill Clutch upon which the original patents were granted. 

In the Smith Type Hill Clutch the movements of the jaws is 
positive both in engaging and disengaging and examination of 
sectional cut of the friction clutch pulley shows a simple, 
powerful and continuous toggle connection from cone to jaws, 
which positively releases the jaws when clutch is disengaged. 
It is distinguished by another improvement in design, which 
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ee 
permits any working part, including the inside jaws to le re. 
moved parallel to the shaft and from the mechanism side. This 
can be done without disturbing the main hub casting, pulley or 
friction ring. Bolted gib guides secure the inner and outer 
jaws to the hub. The entire clutch mechanism is open and 
accessible for adjustment and renewal of parts when necessary, 

All members of the toggle mechanism are made of steel and 
forgings with the single exception of the connecting lever 
which is of cast iron. 

The friction surfaces are wood to iron which is a combina- 
tion offering great frictional resistance. The wood shoes are 
made from the best grade of well seasoned maple. Large shoe 
area is equally effective. The frictional resistance is the same 
at all points. This is due to the heavy “cast iron jaws, rigid 
guides, and the balanced toggle action. 

All Hill Clutches have the very important feature of being 


James L. WELLS 





self-centering, and therefore friction clutch cut-off couplings 
of this design do not require any alignment bushings to main- 
tain shaft alignment when clutch is disengaged and therefore, 
when a Smith Type Hill friction clutch cut-off coupling is 
disengaged there are no revolving parts in contact to be kept 
lubricated. 

With friction clutch pulleys, unless otherwise specified, a 
clutch mechanism that is capable of starting a load equivalent 
to the double belt capacity of the pulley to which clutch is 
attached is furnished. When the ratio of the pulley diameter 
to the clutch ring diameter is abnormal, a larger clutch should 
be used than the belt horsepower would indicate. The necessity 
for this is due to the excessive leverage increasing the starting 
or inertia effects. This proper proportioning has been taken 
care of in their clutch pulley list. 

Smith Type Hill Friction Clutches are furnished of either 
solid or split construction in diameters from 12” to 84”, having 
a capacity at 100 R. P. M. varying from 9 H. P. to 1,300 H. P. 
They are made in three, four and six arm design. 

The advantage of the Smith Type Hill clutch lies in its un- 
equalled mechanical stability, tremendous starting power, ease 
of adjustment and removal of wearing parts. 

The very general use of the Hill Clutches where the hardest 


24-hour service is required, is one of its strongest claims for 
favorable consideration. 
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ALFRED LEEDS, President ERNEST R. COLLINS, Secretary 
KARL BECKER, Vice President EDWARD M. MILLER, Treasurer 


Becker Paper Corporation 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


317 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., Branch Office for New England States 


Dealers in All Grades of Paper 


SPECIALISTS IN 
BOOK PAPER, GLASSINE and EMBOSSED 
GLASSINE PAPERS 


Exclusive Distributors for 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
RUSSELL, MASS. 
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It means more 
than price 


Quality: 


> PULPS 


“Hafslund Bear” “Forshaga” 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
“Klarafors” 
EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
STRONG UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


“Hurum” “Bamble” 


EXTRA STRONG KRAFT; BLEACHED AND 
BLEACHABLE SULPHATE 


“Edsvalla” sox most “Dejefors” DRY 






















Tennage available on dock for prompt shipment 


THE BORREGAARD CO., INC. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE =‘ NEW YORK CITY 












Stickle Compound Condensing 
System and Automatic Steam 
Control for Paper Machines 





The folder we sent out to the mills “HOW TO 
DRY PAPER” showing our automatic steam 
control and our compound condensing system 
for draining the dryers and heating the air with 
the discharge from the dryers to condition the 
machine room, should interest you. In many 
mills we can guarantee a saving of 20% in steam 
consumed in drying the paper and conditioning 
the air for the machine room. - 






OPEN COIL HEATER & PURIFIER CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PHILADELPHIA 






BOSTON 


Bids and Awards for Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 14, 1923.—The purchasing 
officer of the Government Printing Office has received the 
following bids: 

38,500 Ibs. various sizes sulphite manila paper: R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company at $.0767 per Ib.; Wilkinson Bros. & Co, 
$ .0693; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.089; the Broderick 
Paper Company, $.067; Dobler & Mudge, $.0575; Maurice 
O’Meara Company, $.0624; Paper Manufacturers Conipany, 
$ .063. 

46,000 Ibs. various sizes white rag machine finish printing 
paper: Bryant Paper Company, $.102 per lb.; Old Dominion 
Paper Company, $.10089; the Whitaker Paper Company, 
$.1299; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $.1098. 

19,200 pounds 20 x 25—48 various colors cover paper: R. I’. An- 
drews Paper Company, at $.0873; Knowlton Brothers, $.0950 and 
$.1056; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $.1077; Dobler & Mudge, 
$.1079; The Whitaker Paper Company, $.13; The Broderick Paper 
Company, $.1074. 

20,800 pounds 25% x 41—104 India tint coated cover paper: R. 
P. Andrews Paper Company, at $.1072; The Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, $.1225; The Broderick Paper Company, $.0998. 

Bids will be opened at the printing office on February 19 for 
34,300 pounds (600 reams) of 38 x 48—58 Opaque Printing Paper, 
H. M. F. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office 
will open bids on February 19 for 1,000,000 Ibs. 2214 x 2814" 
104 Ibs. basis, 44%4” rolls U. S. Postal Card Cream Bristol 
Board. 

The purchasing officer of 
the following bids: 

14,400 21 x 32”, No. 20 yellow writing paper: R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, at $.0969 per Ib.; Maurice O'Meara Company, 
$.123; Whitaker Paper Co., $.11; Broderick Paper Company, 
$.096; Aetna Paper Company, $.109; Old Dominion Paper 
Company., $.1074; Samuel S. Alcorn, $.1175; Wilkinson Bros. 
& Co., $.10. 

C. B. Hewitt & Bros. have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 60,000 lbs. 
(24,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 25x 30, No. 20 binders board, 
at $.043 per Ib. The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 
2,000 Ibs. of back lining paper in 24” rolls at $.048. Bids for 
these items were opened on January 29. 

The Maurice O’Meara Paper Company will furnish 400,000 
Ibs. of white news print paper in 48” rolls at $.0403 per Ib., 
bids for which were opened on January 31. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract by the purchasing officer of the Government Printing 
Office for furnishing 36,000 Ibs. calendered Manila tag board 
in 24” rolls, at $.074. Bids for this paper were opened on 
January 2. 


the printing office has _ received 


Nashua Coated Paper Co. in Illinois 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Nasnua, N. H., February 12, 1923—The Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company has incorporated under the laws of Illi 
nois to transact business in that state, the capital stock being $2,700, 
000, of which $316,176 will be employed in extending the business 
in Illinois. The firm manufactures gummed paper and gummed 
cloth. James Richard Carter of West Newton, Mass., is president 
and George H. Lowe, of Wellesley, Mass., is treasurer. The IIli- 
nois office is located at 1506 Conway Building, Chicago, with Albert 
M. Scott as representative. 








Every seller and buyer of paper needs Lockwood's Directory of 
the Paper and Allied Trades. 
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57 years. 
are at your service. 


Our knowledge and experience 


In order that you may secure the full 


economies of using our 


high-grade oils, we 


offer to make without charge a Lubrication 


Audit of your plant. 


See details below. 


The Lubrication Audit 


Explained Step by Step in Condensed Outline 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly (1) The } inspec tion of the ma- 


experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-oper- 
ation with your plant engineer 
or superintendent makes a care- 
ful survey and record of your 
mechanical equipment and oper- 
ating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oi] for the effi- 
cient and economical operation 
of each engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


chines in your plant. 
Your operating conditions. 


Our ¢7 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment un- 
der all kinds of operating 
conditions throughout the 
world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: Following the 
installation of our oils, periodi- 
cal calls will be made. 
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A Lubrication Audit 
in the Paper Industry 


would point out the Correct Lubrication 
for the i...portant machines as follows: 


Beaters 


Beater bearings, gererally unnecessarily 
l.ot, will run cooler if the stock leakage is 
eliminated and oiling is regularly attended 
to. The regular use of Gargoyle D.T.E. 
Vil Extra Heavy overcom:es beater lubri- 
c..tion difficulties 


Becausz of the high speeds and heavy pres- 
sures which are always present, and the 
side pull on bearings when belt driven, it is 
necessary to use a heavy bodied oil. For 
t'is purpes: we recommend Gargoyle 


DL. T. E. Oil Extra Heavy. 
Paper Machines 


Y For bearings of the 
.§ paper machine, sub- 
jected toinduced heat 
from steam used for 
dry ing,anextraheav) y 
bodied oil is required 
suck as Gargoyle 
D. T. E. Oil Extra Heavy. 
The rol!s at t'.e wet end subjected to mois- 
ture and heavy pressure demand a com- 
pounded oil which will resist the washing 
tendency and maintain a perfect oil film. 
We recommend Gargoyle Voco Engine 
Oil No. 1 for t:es> srecially trying con - 
ditions. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Des Moines Buffalo Milwaukee Albany 
Dallas Rochester 
Okiahoma City Kansas City, Kan. 


Calnedece 


P: per machine production is directly de- 
pendent upon uniform speed. Calender 
bearings are subjected to keavy pressures 
and high frictional heat. The regular ap- 
plication ‘of Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil 


Ltelontling Oils 


A grade for each type of service Extra Heavy insures uniform ever 


consequently minimizes “broke.” 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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TWO SPLENDID NUMBERS 

The, first annual Paper Industries Exposition already. gives 
promise of being more successful than was anticipated when 
definite plans for the show were first concluded. The exposition 
which is to be held in the Grand Central Palace in New York, dur- 
ing the week of April 9, when the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association also is to be held, will undoubtedly 
round out one of the most interesting “paper weeks” since th: 
parent paper association first began to make a regular practice of 
holding its annual conventions in New York. 

The idea of a paper show has been in the mind of Dr. Hugh P. 
~Baker, -the-executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, ever since he assumed office some two years ago, but 
he was reluctant to proceed with the plans for such a venture until 
he was certain that they could be carried out in a manner to re- 
flect real credit on the entire paper industry and to meet with the 
approval of every one who might be expected to co-operate in 
making the exposition thoroughly worth while. 

It is with this spirit of co-operation in mind that the Paper TrapE 
JourNaL is making arrangements to publish two very interesting 
and most unusual numbers in connection with the exposition. 

The first of these will be issued April 5, the week just prior to 
the opening of the Show and will be known as the “Guide to the 
Exposition Number.” This number will contain all the information 
necessary for those who expect to attend the exposition to make 
every minute of their time count to the best advantage and to 
enable them to plan their visit in the most intelligent possible man- 
ner. Among the features of this issue will be a floor plan of the 
show showing plainly just where each exhibit is located and a 
synopsis of each exhibit, outlining just what is to be exhibited and 
whom visitors may expect to find to welcome them. : 

The issue of April 12, which will be published the following 
week and which will also contain the reports of the conventions of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association and its affiliated asso- 
ciations, the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
and the National Paper Trade Association will be known as the 
“Convention and Exposition Number.” This issue will contain a 
complete report of the exposition. With the aid of pictures it will 
visualize the show and describe all its interesting features. It 
will be certain to be appreciated by all the paper men who visit 
the show because it will furnish valuable memoranda which 
many will care to refer to afterwards and it will prove helpful 
and interesting most of all perhaps to those engaged in the paper 
business who for any reason are unable to attend because it will 
“pick up” the show, as it were, and take it to them to enjoy as 
completely as possible without actually being present in person. 

These two unusual issues of the Paper Trape Journat, the 
“Guide to the Exposition Number” on April 5 and the “Conven- 
tion and Exposition Number” on April 12, are among the most 


— 


splendid opportunities that have ever been furnished advertisers to 
paper men for effective publicity. 

Rates for these issues will be furnished on application to this 
office. Prospective advertisers should send in their copy carly to 
insure it being handled to the best advantage as regards typo- 
graphical appearance and to secure the most attractive locations 
in each issue. z 


———. 


THE GOVERNMENT ENVELOPE BUSINESS 


William H. Lamar, solicitor for the Postoffice Department dur- 
ing the Wilson administration, has filed a brief with the Postmaster 
General protesting against the envelope business as it is carried on 
by the Postoffice Department, in which he states some plain truths 
that are of timely interest, especially in view of the suggestion of 
the Public Printer for a Government-owned paper mill and other 
tendencies of the Federal Government to meddle in matters in 
which it ought not to concern itself. Mr, Lamar takes particular 
pains to state that he is not bringing any charge against the present 
administration, as the same conditions were prevalent during the 
Wilson and all former administrations. 

“The manner in which the envelope business is conducted by the 
Government tends,” says Mr. Lamar in his lengthy brief, “towards 
the establishment of a Government monopoly in certain classes of 
envelopes to the exclusion, practically, of private enterprise in those 
lines. This is a bureaucratic tendency, which for many years has 
cropped out in the various branches of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. It results, perhaps, from the natural and human weak- 
ness of ambitious men to increase the importance of the particular 
field of endeavor occupied by them. They view their work at such 
close range that they lose sight of the general perspective of the 
government structure into which it should properly fit and hence 
fail to recognize it as an excrescence instead of the essential they 
conceive it to be. 

“The plant and operations of the present envelope contractor have 
already developed to such proportions, and the Government demands 
have become so great that many people see no reason why the 
Government should not have its own manufacturing plant for mak- 
ing envelopes, as well as having a great Government Printing Office 
at Washington to do its printing. The arguments in favor of such 
a move by the Government are many. 

“It is not altogether clear, however, that the Government does 
or can produce or furnish envelopes cheaper than private concerns 
without invoking the taxing power. It is a well-known fact that 
in figuring on its costs of operation the Government does not take 
into consideration the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in 
plant and equipment, nor the elements of depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, such as the Interstate Commerce Law requires of railroads, 
telegraph and telephone companies, and which must be taken into 
consideration by any properly conducted private business concern. 
Again, in Government operations the cost of experts, labor and 
clerical assistance is not fixed by the natural law of supply and 
demand, but by congressional appropriation bills, with the result 
that some are overpaid and some underpaid, according to the stand- 
ard observed by private business at any particular time; so that 
the relative costs of production and distribution under the two 
systems cannot be easily ascertained. 
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“Let us assume, however,” the report continues, “that the manu- 
facture of envelopes on a great scale by the Government would 
enable the people to get them cheaper and of better quality. The 
same may also be said in favor of the Goyernment operation of 
all other industrial plants—but that would be state socialism. We 
are certainly not quite ready for that, even if we are taking steps 
in that direction, so far as the envelope business is concerned. 
Should we furnish the advocates of Government ownership of pub- 
lic utilities and of state socialism generally any more working ex- 
amples to be used by them in demonstrating and urging the adop- 
tion of their theories? The present period of unrest would seem to 
be a bad time for such experiments. 

“If a private enterprise, trading all over the country, in every 
hamlet, as well as in the big cities, should so conduct itself that 
it bought from only one concern, which concern in turn bought 
from but one paper mill, and if it sold at a fixed price, regardless 
of freight rates in all parts of the country, it would have short shrift 
before the Federal Trade Commission.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lamar suggests that this administration, which 
so promptly announced its stand for good business in Government, 
with state socialism and despotic communism, let us hope, remote, 
with paternalism not yet a part of our structure, consider this ques- 
tion afresh from the standpoint of the private citizen who -wants to 
see every department of the Government run on principles consis- 
tent with those upon which our Government was founded. The 
elimination of the objectionable features would leave free the paper 
and envelope manufacturers, the job printers, the dealers, and, in 
fact, every man who wants to use his machinery and his capital 
and his brain and his brawn on his own business. 


— 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker in the Miami Valley 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Dayton, Ohio, February 12, 1923—Paper salesmen from all sec- 
tions of the Miami’ Valley assembled at various points this week to 
hear Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, discuss topics of interest to the paper 
crait. 

One of the sessions was held in Middletown at the Hotel Man- 
chester, under the auspices of the superintendents’ association, at 
which not only salesmen, but manufacturers attended. R. T. Houk, 
Jr., of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Dayton and Chillicothe, 
arranged the meetings as vice-president of the National Paper 
Salesmen’s Association for the Ohio paper-making district. 

The Ohio meetings were the beginning of a series being arranged 
in different sections of the country in the interest of the trade. Dr. 
Baker, who has visited this district on previous occasions, was espe- 
cially impressed with the possibilities of trade extension of this 
section, in particular, and the Middle West, in general. 

The object of the Middletown meeting, as well as the one to be 
conducted in Cincinnati next Friday night under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club, is to discuss the means by which paper manufacturers 
may start a vigorous campaign to increase their export trade. Dr. 
Baker visited Europe some time ago and is in a position to give 
the manufacturers authentic information. He also is in direct 
touch with the American trade, enjoying exceptional opportunities 
to gain information of general value, and his addresses were of 
special interest and importance. 

From the Miami Valley, Dr, Baker goes to the Fox River valley 
and other districts of Wisconsin for a conference with the big paper 
mill men of the Northwest. 


Reach Stipulation in Coast Paper Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 14, 1923.—After ten days of con- 
ference, representatives of the Federal Trade Commission and of 
paper companies located on the Pacific Coast have reached a 
stipulation in the commission’s case in Docket 934 of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Trade Association. The case, of course, has not yet 
been closed. 

A stipulation has been arrived at and within the next few days 
a “cease and desist” order will be drawn up by attorneys of the 
commission and later the whole proposition will be put up to the 
commissioners for their approval. There is little question but what 
the stipulation and order will be approved by the commission. 
Officials of the commission, as well as the paper men, seem to be 
well pleased with the results of the conference. It is understood 
that this is the biggest case which the Trade Commission has ever 
been able to stipulate. As soon as the matter has been placed be- 
fore the commissioners and has been approved, a formal “cease 
and desist” order will be issued by the commission and the case will 
be officially closed. 

Among paper men and their representatives in Washington from 
the cost because of this case were the following: Judge Warren 
Olney, attorney, and B. N. Coffman, secretary, representing the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association and the Paper Trade Con- 
ference of San Francisco; R. Degnan, attorney, and J. R. Coffman, 
secretary, of the Los Angeles Wholesale Paper Trade Association; 
Chris A. Bell, secretary; Portland Paper Trade Association; W. S. 
Gilbert, secretary, Portland Paper Dealers Association; J. W. C. 
Kellog, secretary, Seattle-Tacoma Paper Trade Conference; I. 
Zellerbach, president of the Zellerbach Paper Company of San 
Francisco, and others. 


To Investigate Reforestation Problems 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 7 


Wasuineton, D. C., February 12, 1923.—Representative Haugen 
of Iowa has introduced a joint resolution in the House “author- 
izing the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to appoint a 
sub-committee to consist of not more than eight members of the 
Comittee on Agriculture, to investigate problems relating to re- 
forestation, and for other purposes.” The resolution, which has 
been referred to the House Committee on Rules, is as follows: 

“That the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to appoint a subcommittee to consist of not more than 
eight members of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, five from the majority party and three from the 
minority party, and of which he shall be an ex-officio member, to 
investigate problems relating to reforestation, with a view to es- 
tablishing a comprehensive national policy for lands chiefly suited 
for timber production in order to insure a perpetual supply of 
timber for the use and necessities of citizens of the United States. 
The committee shall make a final report of its investigations with 
recommendations to the House not later than April 4, 1924. For 
the purposes of this resolution, the committee is authorized to sit 
and act at such times during the sessions or recesses of the Sixty- 
seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses and in such places within the 
United States, to hold such hearings and to employ sugh clerical 
and stenographic assistants, as it deems necessary. The cost of 
stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per folio.” 


Northwest Paper Co. Orders Wet Machines 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Bancor, Me., Feb. 12, 1923.—Union Iron Works of this city are 
now at work building two special wet machines for the North- 


west Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn., for delivery May 1 of 
this year. 
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Don’t GUESS at the Consistency of 
Your Stock! 


KNOW wheat it is, and keep it UNIFORM by using 


THE TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC 
CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


(Patented) 





More than 175 in use in the United States, Canada 
and Foreign Countries. 





Regulators to fill Canadian orders are now 
being manufactured for us by the Engineering 
and Machine Works of Canada, Ltd., St. Cath- 


arines, Ont. 





Address all correspondence to 


Trimbey Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


| ORB |) EF L, ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

| J WL 2 machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 
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LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
' LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. zu. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


2 
FATIITINITII ETT 


ST. MAURICE LUMBER CO. PAPER MILL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


hy Ropert H 


Samuel de Champlain, as he was exploring from Quebec toward 
the Great Lakes, discovered a broad river coming into the St. 
Lawrence from the north, divided at its mouth into three channels 
islands. He founded a settlement here in 1634 and called 
it Trois Rivieres, the Three Rivers of English speaking people. 

That it is a strategic point for the production of pulp and paper 
is proven by the number of successful mills in the vicinity and the 
The St. 
Maurice clear and broad taps the great forests of the north and 
furnishes the vehicle that brings the logs to the saws. Its energy 
converted at Shawinigan Falls and Grand Mere, not far from its 
confluence with the St. Lawrence, furnishes 275,000 kw. of hydro- 
electric power to neighboring industries. 


by two 


rapid, healthy, growth of the. city since their coming. 


The clearness of its water 
materially aids in the production of a “bright sheet” and steam 
boilers fed from the St. Maurice River show the sustained efficiency 
that can only come from an ideal feed water. 

The transportation facilities here, midway between Montreal and 
are unique. The St. water route 
for incoming pulp wood and for outgoing finished paper to Great 


Quebec, Lawrence furnishes a 
Lakes ports, Atlantic Coast and European cities during seven months 
of the year. Fuel oil tankers steam up from the sea to dock and 
discharge to mill storage tanks. The canal route via Lake Cham- 
plain furnishes a much used outlet directly to New York City. The 
Canadian Pacitic Railroad with ample sidings keeps the local in- 
lustries in touch with the 


whole continent. 


The Product 


In such a setting is the newest mill of the International Paper 
Company, known as the St. Maurice Lumber Company Paper Mill. 
is the business of this plant to produce newsprint paper composed 

about 75 per cent mechanical (ground wood) pulp and 25 per 

nt chemical (sulphite) pulp, made from logs that average about 
O) per cent spruce and 40 per cent balsam. 

The four 164 inch paper machines, to which the whole organiza- 
on and structure are subservient, were put into production during 
he past summer—the last in August. They are already making 
ver 275 tons of news per day and their ultimate capacity, after 
he installation of. the. seventh grinder unit and the third digester, 
vill be over 300 tons per day. 

One ton of “news” as now being produced here based on one 
nonth’s figures réquires: a little over a cord of wood; 1,347 kw. 


Rocers, ENGINEER, GENERAL ELectric Company AND A. H. Wuite, Cuter ENGINEER INTERNATIONAL: PAPER Co. 


hours of hydro-electric power; 7.21 tons of steam produced by 
3% bbl. of fuel oil for mill heating, pulp cooking, paper drying 
and for direct current electric power for driving the paper ma- 
chines; fifteen man-hours of labor and supervision; five and a_ 
quarter minutes for production. 


Resources 
The thirteen-foot to sixteen-foot logs are sawed and barked 
during the summer months and the surplus over current demand 
up to 66,000 cords can be stored for winter. The four fuel oil 
tanks hold 150,000 barrels or over six months’ supply of Mexican 
residue. Two transmission lines and transformer banks can furnish 
24,000 kw. of hydro-electric power. The pump and filter plant has 
a capacity of 20,000,000 gallons of filtered water per day. The 
main boiler house can turn out over 6,000 boiler horse power con- 
tinuously. 

100 Per Cent Electric Power 


The outstanding feature of this mill is the extent to which electric 
power is used, together with the novelty of many of its specific ap- 
plications. Every application of power is electric and it is the only 
100 per cent electric paper mill in the industry. 

With the above general survey in mind, we will trace out the 
distribution of electric power and follow that with a tour of the 
plant in the order of the processes from the logs in the river to 
the finished paper in the car, paying special attention to the power 
applications throughout. 


Distribution of Electric Power 


Two 60,000 volt-60 cycle 3 phase transmission lines come from 
the north to the main transformer house at the northern limits 
of the mill yard. 

The voltage is stepped down from 60,000 to 2,300 through six 
4,000 kw. oil insulated and water cooled transformers. 

The fifty-three 2,300 v. disconnecting switches are notably well 
mounted and connected, three of these being for 4,000 amperes, 
twelve for 2,000 amperes, thirty-six for 1,200 amperes and two for 
300 amperes. 

Twenty-one current and potential transformers are required for 
instrument and control circuit. 

Well protected in a room at the end of the transformer house 
is the four-panel instrument board, where the incoming power is 


metered on the 2,300 volt side of the transformers.. The: instruments 
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installed are watt hour meters, indicating and curve drawing watt 
meters, indicating volt and ammeters, ground detectors for cable 
system and an indicating power factor meter. On these panels are 
also mounted all necessary instrument protective devices. The 
entire equipment of this main transformer house was furnished by 
the Canadian Westinghouse Company with the exception of the 
transformers which were built by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

A tunnel 150 ft. long takes 2,300 v. power from the main trans- 
former house to the switch house alongside the wood grinder room 
where there is a connected load of 15,100 hp. with another 2,400 hp. 
unit on order, The conductors through the tunnel are eight 3- 
conductor, 1,000,000 cir. mil. 2,300 volt cables. 


Secondary Transformer House 


There is a secondary transformer house located conveniently for 
general distribution to the mill and connected to the main trans- 
former house 960 ft. away by two sets of twelve 4-inch ducts with 
manholes about 150 ft. apart. 

The secondary transformer house steps the 2,300 volt circuit 
down to 550 volts for general distribution throughout the mill and 
yards. 

The transformers are four in number rated 2,000 kw.—2,200v./ 
600v. and are single phase, oil insulated and water cooled. The 
tourth transformer can be phased in with any other two. There 
is a 10 kw., 550v.-110v./220v. lighting transformer installed here as 
well as a battery charging set and a storage battery for switch 
operation. The various power circuits are handled by thirty-nine 
disconnecting switches, ten of which are of 300 ampere capacity and 
twenty-nine of 600 amperes, all for 600 volts. 

Protection is provided by twenty-eight 600, 400 and 300 ampere, 
triple pole, single throw, oil circuit breakers, very neatly and con- 
veniently connected and mounted. Eighteen switchboard panels 
carry curve drawing and indicating instruments for metering the 
power to various mill divisions. 

Four principal lines of ducts radiate from this secondary trans- 





Stacker and conveyor system, portable conveyors and a wood pile from 
top of digester building looking east; logs being received by rail in foreground. 


former house and some of them branch off as required to serve 
the wide spread areas of motor applications. The aggregate length 
of 4 inch ducts including spares installed is fifteen miles with access 
through about thirty-five manholes. 

The connected 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, motor load totals 34,- 
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—— 
000 horse power in about 400 motors, practically all controlled 
by oil switches and compensators or drum controllers so installed 
that the motor and its connected load is in sight from the contro} 
point. An important point here is that all fuses are eliminated, 


Electric Boilers 


Three electric steam generators are being erected in a s parate 


View in main boiler house showing 8-500 HP B & W oil fired boilers. 
Electric boiler feed pump through door-way in background. 


boiler house close to the 2,300-volt grinder room switch house. 
These boilers will have a combined capacity of 1,200 boiler horse 
power and can take 12,000 kw. These electric “boilers” will have 
two functions. They will make available to the mill in the form 
of steam the below peak energy that would otherwise be paid for 
and not used, at no extra cost other than overhead, to the mill. 
This procedure, of course, reduces the fuel consumption at the 
main boiler house to that extent. On Sunday, or at any other 
time of light steam demand the 1,200 boiler horse power of the 
electric steam generators will make it possible to cut out all the 
oil fired boilers. 


Wood Preparation 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN WOOD PREPARING PLANT. 
Total Connected Load 663 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 

Log haul, 3 saws and knife barker— 

Belts—1 100 H. P., 690 R. P. M., Sq. cage—C. W. 
Conveyor saws to barker— 

Gears—1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Three barking drums— 

Belts and Gears—3 150 H.P., 690 R. P. M. Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Conveyor return logs to barkers— 

Gears—1 10 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Sq. cage—C. W. 
Conveyor, wide for k— 

Gears—1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Sq. cage—C. W. 
Conveyor logs to yard —-; 

Gears—1 10 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Sq. cage—C. W. 
Conveyor from knife barker to yard conv.— 

Gears—i 25 H. P., R. P. M., Sq. cage—C, W. 
Conveyor bark and sawdust to boiler house— 
i Gears—1 15 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Sq. cage—C. W. 

w 


rpener— . 
Gears—1 3 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., Sq. cage—Crocker-Wheeler. 
Note—C. W. indicates Canadian Westinghouse. 





A maximum of 16,000 logs together measuring over fifty miles in 
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length have been drawn from the river, sawed, barked, and deliver- 
ed to the yard conveyors in a day by this wood preparing plant. 

Broadcasted applications of power in small units such as this 
spread of conveyors requires, is a field for electric motors wherein 
there can be almost no competition from other methods. 

The motor controllers and protective devices are concentrated in 
a special control house from which all the conveyor drives can be 
seen. The control units and instruments are thus protected from 
yibrations and shocks that they would be subject to if mounted on 
the conveyor structure, 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES ON YARD CONVEYORS. 
Total Connected Load 360 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 


Wood prep: “i lant to storage system— ; 
Gears i. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 


th 2 
sy es 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 


Gears—1 25 H. P., 
To middie pile— ‘ 

-1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
To north pile— 


Gears 

Gears—1 50 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Along north pile— 

Gears—3 35 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 


Three stackers— 
Gears—3 50 H, P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 


rtable conveyor— 
1, ee B00 BBM. WE eee—C. W. 


F storage system to chipper 7 — 
Titere -1 23 H. P., 860 Rp Wa rotcr—C. W 


From ‘storage system to grinder changin floor — 
Gears—1 50 H. P., 869 R. Wad, rotor—C. W. 


Note—C. W. indicates Canadian Westinghouse. 


Pump and Filter Plant 


Water is used in such quantities and is such an important factor 
in all the processes to follow, that, before leaving the river bank 
we will investigate the pump and filter house. 

The pump pit contains ten pumps with a combined capacity of 
55,800 gallons per minute or enough to supply a city of 700,000 
population. The raw water and fire pumps are below the low 
water level of the river. The protective devices, meters and con- 
trol elements are located on a gallery overlooking the pit and they 


Flow meter panel in Superintendent’s office showing 18 intergrating and 
curve drawing flow meters electrically relayed from 18 departments using 
steam. Main boiler house. 


are thus above any danger of flooding. Power is supplied from the 
Secondary transformer house about 150 ft. away through three 3- 
conductor 300,000 cir. mil 600 v. cables and two 3-conductor 200,000 
cir, mil cables. 

The twenty sand filter beds occupy an extension 40 ft. by 180 ft. 


and they can filter 20,000,000 gallons’ of river water per day. 

The service rendered by this pumping plant is so vital and the 
pump pit environment is so exacting from the electrical standpoint 
that this equipment received the most critical attention in its se- 
lection and installation. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN PUMP HOUSE. 
Total Connected Load 1,862.5 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 


Two 10” 2,000 G. P. M., 120 Ib. Fire Pumps— 
Direct—2, 200 H. squirrel siesta E. 


P., 1,200 R. P. M., 


View of General Electric motors driving Number 4 paper machine dry end. 


—— are nine sections to these paper machines each having its own motor 
rive 


Two 20” Vertical, 10,000 G. P. M., 35’ hd. pumps, River to Filter— 


P., 514 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

One 16” Vertical, 6,000 G. P. M., = ‘Pump, River to —— 

Direct—1 75 H. P. P. uirrel cage—G. E 
One 10” 1,800 G. P. M., 140’ hd. Purp, iver to Mill— 

Direct—1 100 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Two 18” 10,000 G. P. M., 120° hd. et, Filters to Mill— 

Direct—2 400 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—G. E. 
One 10” 4,000 G. P. M., 120’ hd. Pump, Filters to Mill— 

Direct—1 200 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
One Filter Washer and Air Pump— 

Direct and Chain—1 30 H. P., 900 R. P. M. 
Screen Washer— 

Gears—-1 7% H. P., 1,140 R. P. M 


» squirrel cage—G. E. 
» Squirrel cage—C. W. 


The two electrical fire pumps are supplemented by a steam fire 
pump designed for 1,500 g.p.m. against a head of 280 ft. Wherever 
it is possible the pumps are designed for and so connected that 
they can all pump to the fire mains. Cross connection with the 
city provides for mutual protection. The whole rotating weight in 
the vertical pumps is carried on General Electric suspension bear- 
ings at the tops of the motors. This arrangement has never re- 
quired adjustment. 


Main Boiler House 


A battery of eight 500 hp. B & W water tube oil fired boilers 
extend in a single row down the center with a clear clean space 
all around them. An enclosure at the north end contains the active 
electric and the standby steam boiler feed pumps, the fuel oil pumps 
and the steam turbine driven 180 kw. 550 volt a. c. emergency 
generator which is used for lights and machine shops should the 
hydro-electric power be interrupted. 

The superintendent’s office is on a gallery over this room and 
overlooking the boiler room. The boilers are equipped with Bil- 
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lows oil burners; Bailey flow meters, Copes feed water regulators, 
B & W superheaters and Diamond mechanical soot blowers. Re- 
public flow meters in eighteen departments relay electrically their 
findings to the recorders in the superintendent’s office. 

The current records of the three boiler room shifts are kept 
posted on a blackboard for ready comparison by the crews. 

The fuel is Mexican Residue .9635 specific gravity 15.3 Baumé, 
18,270 B. t. u. and it is stored in four underground tanks holding 
in all 150,009 bbl., a supply for over six months. The oil is heated 
to 120° in the sump from which it is pumped to the service tank 
where it is heated to 140°. Another heater between the pumps and 
burners raises the temperature to from 180° to 185°. About 30,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil is being used per day to generate about 5,800 
boiler horse power from seven boilers at 1.66 load factor. 

The normal pressure is 125 Ib., 95° superheat and the evapora- 
tion rate is 14 lb. actual, 1514 Ib. equivalent. The draft is 1/10”, 
CO, content of flue gases 13 per cent, and temperature of the flue 
gases is 550°. The output of two boilers is required for heating 
the mill in winter. The feed water is admitted at 205° without 
heating and is made up from soft filtered river water. 

Boilers that have been in service two years show no hard de- 
posits. The boiler schedule is such that each boiler gets flushed 
at intervals of four weeks. Before slowly refilling a mixture of 
10 Ib, of Dixon boiler graphite and 20 lb. of kerosene is put in 
to coat the surfaces. A small amount of soft mud is flushed out 
but so far the tubes have remained as clean as new. The electric 
boiler feed pump is a 2 stage turbine pump of 800 g.p.m. capacity 
against 350 feet head direct connected to a General Electric 100 hp. 
1,800 r.p.m. squirrel cage motor. The emergency set consists of a 
General Eléctfic ATB-180 kw. 600 v, generator with direct con- 
nected 4.5 kw. exciter geared to a Terry turbine. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN CHIPPER BUILDING. 


Total Connected Load, 453 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 


Washing Drum— ; 
Belts and Gears—1 50 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Knife Barker— “a 
Belts—1 50 H. P., 860 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Conveyor to Chippers— i 
Gears—1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Two Chippers— ee 
Belts—2 125 H. P., 696 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Two Chipper Screens—- . ; 
Belts and Gears—1 50 H. P., 860 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Rechipper, Blower and Log Splitter— 
Belts—1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Chipper Knife Grinder— i . 
Belts—1 3 H. P., 1,710 R. P. M., squirrel cage—Cr. Wh. 


Log 














Comeyors 20% 70 Tons 





Grinders 99.25% - 26,640 Tons 
Steck Tank 99.37% -32,000 Tons 
Knotters 99.41% -34,000 Tons Ground 
Riffiers 99.44% - 36,000 Tons Mill 
216 Tons 
[First Screens 99.5% - 43,000 Tons 
Deckers 95.6% - 5000 Tons 
Stock Tank 96.5% -5950 Tons 






Mining Box 99.44% -11,409 Tons 
Knotter 9952% -12,600 Tons 


Screens 99.6% - 15,900 Tons 





Mining Boxes and Screens 
99.5% -54,725 Tons 





' 
| Fourdrimer Wire 
| 75% - 825 Tons 


First Press - 





Machine Room 
Pn eer eenenten 


| Tera Cress ————_—_—_—___ 
Fourth Press 657,-525 tons 
Oryer ——— 





| 
| Dryer — - — 
| Calander ———— ——-— 


Finishing Room 10% -275 Tons ——— 


Water content of stock from logs to finished paper. Showing tremendous 
tonnage of daily pump duty. All the pumps in the mill are General Electric 
mctor driven centrifugals with an aggregate capacity of 140,000 g. p. m. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN DIGESTER AND ACID BUILDINGS. 
Total Connected Load, 217.5 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 
Chip Conveyors from Chipper Building— . 
Gears—10 H. P., 570 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Chip Bucket Elevator to Chip Bin— 
Gears—35 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd: rotor—C. W- 
Chip Conveyor Over Chip Bin— , 
Gears—15 H. P., 900 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Two Rotary Sulphur Burners— A 
Gears—1 10 H. P., 690 R. PF. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
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Gas Blower to Acid Towers— 
Direct—1 10 H. P., 900 R P. M., Wd. rotor—G. E. 
One 2%" 250 G, P. M., 110’ hd. Water to Acid Towers— 
Direct—1 15 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
One 214” 250 G. P. M., 110’ hd. Pump Acid to Acid Towers— 
Direct—1 15 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Two 2%” 250 G. P. M., 50’ hd. Pump Acid to Storage— 
Direct—2 7% H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. FE. 
Two 8” 1,600 G. P. M., 65’ hd. Pumps Acid to Digester. 
Direct—2 40 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Acid Tower Elevator— 
Geared—1 10 H. P., 900 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—Otis-Fensome. 
Digester Building Elevator 
Geared—1 10 H. P., $00 R. P. M. Wd. rotor—Otis Elev 
Ventilating Fans— 
3 5 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN SULPHITE SCREEN ROOY 
Total Connected Load, 1,440 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 
1 10” 1,800 G. P. M., 135’ hd. Pump—White Water to Pits— 
1 100 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. |} 
1 Agitator Blow Pit Sc ft Stock Tank 
1 25 H. P., 690 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 


D.C.Motor Field may be Subse uentiy 
Adjusted to Reduce Load on ynchronous Unit 
A 
Normal Motor | 







—Resulting Speed Curve 


Zone of Generating 7 


Zone of Motoring 
By Synchronous Unit iy, 


General Electric Paper Machine Section drive has its motor speeds held 
constant by the addition or subtraction of power by co-related synch: 
units, 


1 Knotter Screen— 
15 H. P., 860 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
First Screens and 1 Second Screen (Rotaries)— 
1 150 H. P., 790 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
1 5” 500 G. P. M., 160’ hd. Pump White Water Shower to Screens— 
1 40 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
1 10” 2,500 G. P. M., 45’ hd. Pump, White Water to Screens— 
1 42 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
1 10” 3,865 G. FP. M., 20’ hd. Pump Stock Screens to Washers— 
1 40 H. P., 720 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G, E. 
1 3” 300 G. P. M., 200’ hd. Pump, H. P. Showers to Washers 
25 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G, E. 
4 Sulphite Stock Washers, 4 Drums Each— 
1 25 H. P., 860 R, P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Agitator Screen Room Soft Stock Chest 
2 25 H. P., 690 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
1 1,360 G. P. M., 25’ hd. Pump, White Water to Save Alls— 
115 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E 


te 


1 600 G. P. M., 28’ hd. Pump Save Ali Stock to Tank 
110 H. P., 900 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
1 Agitator Sulphite Soft Stock Tank— 


110 H. P., 720 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G, E. 
1 620 G. P. M., 41" hd. Pump Sulphite Stock to Mixer— 
1 20 H. P., 1,200 R. P. Ar squirrel cage—G, E. 
2 Stock Consistency Regulator— 
21/10 H. P., 1,750 R. P. M., squirrel cage—R. & M. 
Color Pumps 
15 H. P., 690 R, P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Mixer for G. W. Stock, Sulphite Stock, Alum and Color— 
1% H. P., 1,750 R. P. M., squirrel cage—R. & M. 
Beater for Sulphite Laps 


1 50 H. F., 690 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
Wet Machine No. 1— 
1 50 H. F., 690 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C, W. 


Wet Machine No. ? 
1 50 H. P., 860 R. P. M., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
1 2%" 250 G. P. M., 50’ hd. Pump F. W. Showers to Wet Machines— 
17% H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E 
4 Jordans 
4 150 H. P., 327 R. PF. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Screen Room Fan 
15 H. P., 1,730 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 


Ground Wood Mill 


Six General Electric—2,400 hp.—2,200 v. synchronous motors 
backed by their switchboards, oil switch cells, starting compensa- 
tors and exciter motor generator sets, is the most imposing array 
of power in the mill 

Three synchronous motors aside from their remarkably high 
efficiency of 96.2 per cent at full and 96 per cent at three-fourths 
load, are designed to allow for a leading power factor even at frac- 
tional loads. As their load far outweighs all the induction motors 
combined, the power factor for the mill is exceptionally high and 
is under perfect control. 

Each 2,400 hp. motor is direct connected to the end of a shaft 
that carries two 60-inch diameter by 54-inch face -grindstones, thus 
making twelve stones in all. The seventh set, which will make 
fourteen stones, is being installed. 

The grinders are of the Waterous magazine type, i.e. the wood 
is fed into vertical chambers that reach to the charging floor where 
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they are kept filled from wood bins that are in turn kept replen- 
ished by the conveyor system 

The pulp after leaving the grinders passes through inclined sliver 
screens having a large area leaving the slivers on the surface from 
which they are raked by chain operated scrapers. The coarse 
residue is burned along with the bark and saw dust. 

A battery of thirty deckers thicken the stock by removing all 
but about one-tenth of the water. This is done by rotating meshed 
drums partly submerged in the stock. The water runs into the 
away to the ground wood white water tank while the 
pulp left on the surface is scraped off and passes to the concrete 
ground wood soft stock tank which holds 890,000 gallons 
equal to 160 tons of stock if it were air dry. A steel tank outside 
ready to take 750,000 gallons of stock as an additional 
reserve. We now have the ground wood pulp advanced to the 
same relative point where we left the sulphate pulp. 


White Water 


The white water extracted from the pulp in both divisions to- 
cether with the overflow from the circulating system in the paper 
mill proper goes to their respective white water tanks. The sul- 
phite tank gets a great quantity from the paper mill tank and the 
ground wood white water all contains valuable pulp and both di- 
visions make use of to recover a major portion of it. 
The ground wood save-alls discharge pulp to a save-all stock tank 
thence to the main soft stock tank. The water with reduced pulp 
content passes to the save-all white water tank, thence back into 
the system by way of the grinders, the sliver screens and the first 
screens. 

In the sulphite department the save-all discharges the recovered 
pulp directly to the main soft stock tank while the reduced white 
water goes in a small part to the mixing box, to the first and sec- 
ond screens, while the major part goes to the sewer at the rate of 
about 20,000 tons per day. This is practically the only outlet of 
any size from the system and by this time the water is practically 
free from pulp. ‘ 


drum and 
ca\ e-like 


is nearly 


“save-alls” 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN 
Total Connected Load, 


GROUND pose. MILL 
15,100 H. hy 2,300 V., A 


1,450 H. 500 V. A. 


Long eee Gur Chaveine 
squirrel cage—C. W. 
220 ft. Long, Over Charging Floor— 
225 H. P., 900 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. EF. 
Cut Of Saw Charging Floor— 
15 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., 


‘onvevor Cross Connecting Floor— 
110 H. P., 690 R. P. M., 
1 t 


veyors, 


squirrel cage—Cr. W’h. 


min. 


69,000 Ib. 000 Ib. Sat. Steam 
85,700,000 B..u. —> Turbine —e 5,000 Ib. water 
123 1b. -90°sh-442° Sets 300,009 BTU. 


69,000 Ib water 


160° 
10,212,000 B.T.U. 


ral Electric Turbine set extracts power to drive the paper machine 
fro a am between boilers and dryers leaving 88 per cent of the =. 
heat units available for paper dryin The condensate from. the dryers 
returns to the boilers without further Sooting. 


Vent lating Fan Charging Floor— 
H. P., 720 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G, E. 
ompressors— 
2H. P. 1,800 R. PF squirrel cage—G. E. 
2 Heater Fans, Grinding 4 15,000 cu. ft. per Minute— 
H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. 
Heater tan Grins  puiidine—- 
15 H. P., 900 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. FE. 
Heat - Screen Room— 
. P.. 690 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
Vent lating Fan, Grinder Floor— 
860 R. P. M. uirrel cage—C. W. 
2 Motor escent Exciter Sale. te or Grinding Motors— 
350 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 2,200 V., 


Air ( 


squirrel cage—G. E. 


225 Kw., 1,200 R. P. M., 125 V., D. C., Generators—G. E. 
Oil Pumps for Grinder Lead Regulators 
2% H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 11@ V., D. C.—G. E. 

Grind ‘Stone Trimmer— 
110 H. P., 900 R. PF. M. wound rotor—G. E. 

2 3” 266 G. P. M., 404 ft. Head, 4 St. Pump. High Pressure— 
2 SO H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

480 G. P. M., 201 ft. Head Pumps Low Pressure Grinder Jack Water— 

2 50 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

6 2-Stone Magazine Grinders 
2,652 K. V. A., 240 R. P. 

2 Sliver Screens— 
115 H. P., 720 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

1 6,300 G. P. M., 41 ft. Head Pump, w. w. to Grindstone— 
1 100 H. P., 1,620 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. 


, 2,200 V., synchronous—G. E. 


Motor can run faster or slower than fiy wheel 


but cannot vary from a given setting 


be delayed nor hurried 


A mechanical analogy 
steadying effect of the 
Machine section drive. 


using a fly 


wheel of infinite capacity 
synchronous 


units on the General 


to show the 
Electric Paper 


: 23: G..e I, 
1 100.H. P., 

4 Rotary Knotters 
110 H. F., 860 R. P. M., 

2 14” 5,000 G. P. M., 


Head Pump Save All w. w. 


to Grinder Showers— 
1,200 R. P. M., : 


squirrel cage—G, E 


squirrel cage—C. W. 

37° Head Pump Stock to Knotters — 

2 100 H. P., 900 R. FP. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

1 3” 2-Stage, 300 G P. Me, 200’ Head Pump Filtered Water Shower atid Ist 
Screen 


1 25 H. P., 1,180 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 


2 Second Screens 


150 H. P., 750 R. P. M., 

30-Decker in Ground of Five— 
6 25 H. P., 600 R. P. M., wound roter—G., E. 

1 2,400 G. P. M., 83 ft. Head Pump Decker w. w. 
175 oh. P., 3,200 RB. PB. M., 

2 w/w. Pumps to Save > 
27% H. P., 570 R. P. squirrel cage—C. W. 

16” G. P. M., 98’ 0% ees Save All Stock to Decker Stock Tank— 
1 30 H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

1 1,700 R. P. M., 60-ft. Head Pump Save All w. w. w. 
1 40 Hi. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

1 10” 2,600 G. P. M, 25’ Head Pump Rejections from Fine Screens— 
1 30 H. P., 900 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 

1 Pump Rejections from Second Screens to W rapping Machine System— 
1 100 H. P., 720 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. 

1 Vertical, 80 G. P. | Oy Head Pump Sump Pit to Sewer— 
15 H. P., 1,300 R. P. M., squirrel cage—Can. Fairbanks. 

1 1,350 G. P. M., 96’ Head Pump Stock to Mixing System— 
1 SE. 1,200 R. P. M. -» Squirrel cage—G. 


The Paper Machines 


The four Bagley and Sewall 164 in. paper machines for the serv- 
ice of which all the other details of this complicated industry are 
arranged, are located side by side in the machine room, 175 ft. 
320 ft. long. They are driven by the General Electric 
Company's sectionalized electric drive using d. c. motors which 
take their current from a turbine generator for each paper machine. 
The descriptions hereafter apply to one paper machine it being 
understood that the others are substantially the same. 

The paper machine is made up of nine independent sections which, 
however, are intimately related as to speeds in linear feet per min- 
ute. These speeds though slightly different for each section are 
required to be maintained in precise adjustment in order to produce 
an unbroken “sheet” of uniform quality. At a speed of 800 ft. per 
minute the “stuff” 9914 per cent water is converted into specifica- 
tion paper containing 10 per cent water in 45 seconds. 


wound rotor—G, E, 


to Tank— 
squirrel cage—G. E. 


to Screen Showers— 


wide by 


Sectionalized Paper Machine Drive 


Sectionalized motor drive for a paper machine presents one of 
the most exacting and complex of the thousands of special applica- 
tions of electric motors to industrial arts. 

(a) In order to compete it must use less power, must. save space 
and must cost less to maintain than the conventional mechanical line 
shaft drive. 

(b) In order to operate successfully it must allow for a wide 
range of speed in paper production. It must be easily adjusted for 
“stretch or draw” between the sections and must hold that adjust- 
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ment unchanged either by creepage or hunting. It must enable the 


operator to slow down or stop any section without disturbing the 
others. All its members and attendant control features must be 
sturdy and self-reliant to operate where inspection is possible only at 
160-hour intervals. 


All these rigid specifications are met on these machines as they 
have been on many others. 


Operation A 

The General Electric sectionalized drive is operated in the fol- 
lowing manner: In the basement below each paper machine there 
is located a 500 kw. direct current geared turbine generator with a 
35 kw. exciter mounted on the generator shaft. The line voltage de- 
termines the rate of production on the paper machines and is 185 v. 
for 800 ft. per min. with a workable range from 500 to 1,200 ft. 
per minute. This voltage is controlled from the machine room 
by a chain operated rheostat in the generator field. The turbine 
speed and the exciter voltage are held constant. 

The motors driving the various sections have their fields en- 
ergized by the 125 v. exciter. They are large slow speed units de- 
signed for about 150 r.p.m. at 245 v. so as to avoid the interposition 
of gears. The couch roll and calendar stack each take a 100 hp. 
motor while the presses each take a 50 hp. motor, the dryer two 
100 hp. motors and the reel a 30 hp: and rewinder a 35 hp. motor. 


The Synchronous Guide Units 


With the exception of the rewinder motor and the second mo- 
tor on the dryer each motor is accompanied by a 20 hp. synchronous 
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a 
motor (or generator as the case for tix moment may be), and 
these synchronous-tie-in-units are all connected to a common three. 
wire bus to which nothing else is connected. Their fields are ener. 
gized from the 125 v. exciter. These synchronous units are belted 
through cone pulleys to the direct curgent motors with the excep. 
tion of the first dryer motor where Been pulleys are dispensed 

with as the speed of this unit is ta as par. 

The effect of these synchronous units tied in as they are is sim. 
ilar to a great fly wheel which can neither be delayed nor hurried, 
With all the motors running any direct current motor and thie sec. 
tion it drives may be adjusted as to speed by moving the belt along 
on the cone pulleys. If the field strength is right the synchronous 
unit will be simply idling. Should the d. c. motor be inclined 
to run faster the synchronous unit becoomes a generator exchang- 
ing current with other similar units which for the time may be 
motoring. This puts a restraining load on the d, c. motor and 
effectually holds it in line. Conversely, if a d. c. motor is in- 
clined: to slow down, its attached synchronous unit would supply 
aid as a motor again effectually holding the section in line. 

These guide units can aid or hold back up to 40 hp. each and 
by occasional manipulation of the d. c. motor fields by their in- 
dividual rheostats these exchanges of loads can be kept near to 
zero. Little attention is paid to the loads on these units, however, 
and the meters bear only a center mark and outside limit marks, 
and any change in the load on one unit only affects the other 
eight by one-eighth of the change. The belt shifter is brought 
through to the front of the machine and the machine tender can 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Je 60,000 V 


ouse 


ST.MAURICE RIVER 


Diagrammatic plan of mill and flow of materials from log boom in river to loaded freight cars. 
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Bagley & Sewall 164 inch peoer machines number 3 and number 4, number 1 and number 2 are in the next bay to the right. These machines are all 


wipped with the General Electric section drive. The control units are shown in the center opposite the driers. At the time this photograph was 
tobe paper was being made by both machines at the rate of 800 feet per minute. 


i i i as- 1 Reel Drive— 

change the speed af a section by a fraction of a per cent with the as 130 HP, 98.5 R. P. M., 245 V., D. C—G. 
surance that it will hold that place until he makes a further change. 1 20 H. P., 857 R. P. M., 210 V., Syn. init. E. 

When it is necessary to = down, or stop, an ae sec- » oP. 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C—N. W. 

ion the ordinary dru mtro is resort nd i t step Slitter Drive— 
tien the ordinary Geum contealier ip resqrtad to and ts feet stag 1 6/8 H. P., 1,200/900 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C. wd. rotor—G. E. 
disconnects the synchronous unit from the common bus. There- Fan to Blow Trimmings from Slitter te Broke Beater— 
~ on section is — in o ordinary — os _ “ ctr ee. 8 3 for & winder Drive” : - sq. ee e 
ing back to normal s the synchronous unit is tied in by pushin 1 50 H. P., 1, Lr. iis y.. A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 
ee _ ¥ Jagx mee 1 32 Kw., 1,200 R. P. M., 350 V., D. C—G. E. 
a button at the controller. Should the motor overload circuit Rewinder Drive— elas oe 

a : . ° 13S BH. P., SO R..P. M., MS V., D. C. = 3 

breaker open, it also disconnects the guide unit. tebe ee 

13H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C—N. W. 
ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES FOR ONE OF FOUR 164 INCH PAPER 


MACHINES ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES COMMON TO THE FOUR PAPER 


Total C ted Load, 488 H. P., 550 V., A. C MSCESEES 
ota onnectec oad, . «~ va o A. e ce , 
Total Connected Load, 630 H. P., 245 V. ce a © Total Connected Load, 633 H. P.. 550 V., A. C. 


roke Beaters— 
M., 56’ hd. Pump. Stock from Chest to Mixing Box— ’ 2 50 H. P., 720 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., wd. rotor—G. E. 
i to 4 inch) 1 60 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. Agitators in Broke Stock Chests— 
G. E. 25 H. P., 690 R. P. M., 550 V., C., sq. cage—C. 
. M., 28’ hd. Pump. Suction White Water to Mixing Box— ; 800 G. P. M., 57’ hd. Pumps, Bake “Stock to Machine Chests— 
P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 2 25 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 
. M., 40’ hd. Pump * ock’ to Machine Screens— Air ee ete . 
P., 900 R. P. M., 550 A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 2 100 H. P., 690 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—C. W. 
Machine Screens— : - Machine Room Heater Fans— 
P., 600 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—C. W. 4 25 H. P., 900 R. P. M., 550. V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 
P. M., 70° hd. Pump. Fresh Water to Showers Machine Room Heater Fans— 
P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 415 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 
ier Shaker (not used)— : Finishing Room Heater Fans-— 
P., 900 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G, E. 43H. P., 1,120 R. P. M., 550 V., A. €., sq. cage—C. W. 
cunm Pumps, Fourdrinier "Suction | te a Bn Suction Box— Pump Hot Water Return from Boing 7 
H. P., 720 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 1 15 H. P. 1,200 R. P. 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—G. E. 
en. Set.; for Driving savine Sections of Paper Machine— Wet Broke Truck Battery Citas: gers— 
Kw., 900 R. P. M., 330 V.. D. C., gen.—G. E. 23.5 H. P., 1,150 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C.—Elec. Prod. 
Kw., 900 R. P. M., 138 V., D. C., exciter—G. E. Finishing Room Rewinder— 
nier Section Drive * Couch Roll— 1 25 H. P., 860 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., Wd. rotor—C. W. 
H. P.. }36: 8. FP. 245 V., D. C.—G. E. 2 Elevators Between Finishing and Shipping Departments— 
H. P.,'857 R. P. Me 210 V., Syn. Unit—G. E. 2 27 H. P., 600 R. P. M.—Otis-Fensom. 
1cuum Pump, Ist Press Suction Roll— 
H. P., 750 R. P. M., 550°V., A. C.. sq. cage—G. E. 


s Drive ~ 


Wrapper Machine 
H. P., 143 R. P. M., 245 V., D. C.—G. E. 


H. P., 857 R; P. M., 210 V., Syn. Unit.—G. E. As previously mentioned, the wrapper machine takes the re- 
3 Secor Third and Fourth Press Drives— . . . ; 
. 5) H. PB. 18L3 REP. M245 VD. C—G. E. jected material from the ground wood screen room and sulphite 
iD. H: P.; 857 R. P. M., 210 V., Syn. Units—G. E. screen room and converts it into heavy wrapping paper, making 
rye two mo i 


2 Ru P., 150.1 R. P. M., 245. V.. D. C.—G. E. about ten tons in eight hours. It is, however, sometimes operated 

{ a (Si Starilaat aa  &. beet Ro E. sixteen hours per day, the surplus product being shipped out. The 

al. Hs See R. P. M., 550 V., D. C., Wd. rotor—G, E. stock passes through beaters and jordans and then to the wrapper 
1110 H. P, 147.7 R. P. M., 245 V., D. C—G. E. machine. The wrapper mchine is of the cylinder type and is driven 

1 Fe HE. ae Gio Bi ig = stg E. by two motors, one on the constant speed line shaft carrying auxil- 
1 


sol H. P., 1,150 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., sq. cage—C. W. iaries and one of the variable speed shaft driving the paper ma- 
‘ Wwe = ory 550 V., A. C., Wd. rotor—G. E. chine itself. These are both d. c. motors operated by a turbo 
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generator set which carries 30 lb. back pressure in order that the 
steam will have sufficient heat to dry this very thick paper. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES IN WRAPPER MACHINE DEPARTMENT 
Total Connected Load, 335 H. P., 550 V., A. C. 
Total Connected Load, 105 H. P., 240 V., D. C. 
2 6” 700 R. P. M., 25 ft. Head Pumps, Wrapper Stock Beater 
2 10 H. P., 900 R. P. M., sq. cage—G. E. 
Stock Beater- 
1 50 H. P., 750 R. P. M., 
2 Claflin Refiners— 
2 75 H. P., 430 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
1 Jordan—- 
1 100 H. P., 400 R. P. M., 
Agitater in Stock Chest— 
115 H. P., 690 R. P. M., squirrel cage—C. W. 
1 Turbine Generator Set— 
100 Kw., 1,200 R. P. M., 240 V., D. 
Constant Speed Line Shaft Drive 
1 30 H. B., 775 R. P. M., 230 V., D. C.—G, E. 
Variab& Speed Line Shaft Drive 
36/75 H. P., 400/1,000 R. P. 
Vacuum Pump—- 
71% H. P., 1,800 R. P. M., squirrel cage—G. E. 
Exhaust Fan— 
ti &. @., 


wound rotor—t, E, 
squirrel cage i. E. 
C.—G. E. 
M., 240 V., D. C.—G. E. 


690 R. P. M., squirrel cage—-C. W. 


Shops 


The shop machinery is driven both in groups through line shaft- 


ing and with individual motors connected to machine. There are 


blacksmith, machine, pipe, carpenter and pattern shops and a roll 
grinding room fully equipped to handle all routine work of mill 
maintenance. 


ELECTRIC MOTIVE DRIVES IN SHOPS 
Total Connected Load, 215 H. F., 550 V., A. C. 


Line Shaft and Blacksmith Blewer 

. i =. + See = ee Oe, Soe V., A, C., 
Line Shaft, Machine Shop— 

115 H. P., 900 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., 
Pipe Threader 

15 H. P., 1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. (¢ 
Ventilating Fan-Machine Shop 

1 10 H. P., 900 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., 
Welding Set 

17% H. 
Planer— 

110 H. P., 900 R. P. } 
Shaper— 

ee ys 
Keyseater- 

15 H. P., 900 R. P. M. 
Drill Press— 

13 HB. P.; 900 RB. P. M., 550 V., A. C 


squirrel cage—G. E. 
squirrel cage—G. E. 
. squirrel cage—G. E. 
squirrel cage—G. E. 
P., 1,800 R. P. 


M., 550 V., A. C., squirrel cage—G. FE. 


, 550 V., A. C., squirrel cage—G. E 
1,200 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., squirrel cage—G. E. 
550 V., A. C., squirrel cage—G. FE. 


. Squirrel cage—G. F. 


Genera? view of mill from top of stacker looking north. 
or east side out of the picture. 
and the two paper machine rooms are in the center. 


1 Roll Grinder 
1 10 H. P., 900 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., 
233. PP. 120 2: Fw. 550 V.. A.C 

\ 


squirrel cage 
-» Squirrel cage 
Pipe Cutter 
110 H. P., 
2 Line Shafts 


860 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., squirrel cage- 
Pattern Shop and Carpénter Sho 
2 30 H. P., 860 R. P. M., 550 V., A. C., squirrel cage—C, 
2 Heater Fans, Pipe and Machine Shops 
2:5 2..7, i700 ko. me. 550-V., A. Ca 


squirrel cage—-C. 


machine from dry end showing line shaft drive 
Special installation of vapor remeving system vet 


Wrapper 
pulleys, 


1 Elevator, Machine Shop 
125 H. P., 900 R. P. M., $50 V., A. C.—A. B. See. 
1 Concrete Mixer 
125. F., 146 &. P.M. 390 V., A. 
Air Compresscr, Portable 


1 
13H. P. 725 R. P. M., 


Wagner 


550 volt, A. C.—Wagner. 


Lighting 
The lighting of this mill is particularly well distributed and was 
laid out 
light is 


without sacrificing light where 


There are about 1,200 Mazda lamps averaging 


with a view to economy 
needed. 


100 watts, and actually running from 75 to 200 watts. They are 


The St. Maurice River, the pump and filter plant and wood preparing plant are at the right 
The main boiler house and machine shop are in the left foreground. 


The sulphite screen room, wrapper machine room 


The digester building is in the right center with the acid tower showing just above the roof and grinder 


building just beyond the chipper building shows just beyond the wood pile and the primary transformer house is in the right background. 
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fed by open conduits, using conduits for outlets, and are all equipped 
where practicable with 18-inch white enameled reflectors. The 
lighting load is about 120 kilowatts. 


Variety of Uses of Electricity 


In this mill, the only one 100 per cent electrified in the paper 
industry, may be found practical applications of electric power in 
many forms. The pumping of water and stock forms a large per- 
centage of the load, as the combined output of the pumps is about 
140,000 gallons per minute. A reference to the diagram showing 
the water content in the materials as they pass through the vari- 
ous operations will indicate how important these units are. The 
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grinding of wood on such a wholesale plan by electric ‘motors, 
while not new, is so well worked out here that it is worthy of con- 
siderable study. Only in very recent years has it been considered 
feasible to grind wood other than by the direct application of water 
power. The hundreds of wide scattered auxiliary units of every 
conceivable type could certainly not be located so conveniently or 
operated so economically with any other form of power transmis- 
sion than electric motor drive. Finally, the sectional motor drive 
of the paper machines themselves is a very fine development of 
special industrial engineering which works out very much to the 
satisfaction of the trade. 


COMMENTS ON WRAPPING PAPER USED FOR THE 
SHIPPING OF FURNITURE 


Epwarp DAHILL, Jr., ENGINEER, FREIGHT CoNTAINER BUREAU. 


About a year ago, Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bu- 
reau of Explosives, was asked by the American Railway Associa- 
tion to undertake the work of standardizing freight containers for 
all kinds of freight. Under his direction the Freight Container 
Bureau was organized and engineers engaged to make surveys 
and studies of the conditions under which freight is shipped, to 
investigate the economy and efficiency of present containers and to 
develop specifications for containers from an engineering stand- 
point, which would be recgmmended to the Executive Committee 
of the A. R. A. and eventually adopted by the railroads and in- 
corporated in their tariffs, after having been thoroughly tried out 
by the railroads and the shippers. 


The investigations have proceeded on furniture, boots and shoes, 
and eggs, and circulars containing tentative packing specifications 
have been issued to those interested in these commodities, and other 
circulars are in process of being printed for publication. A start 
is now being made on the investigation of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and glassware. Separate studies have also been made on 
wrapping paper, industrial cordage and excelsior pads, all of which 
are used inthe packing of many commodities. 


The specifications and recommendations which the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau will issue for the different commodities will be in 
the nature of minimum requirements. They will represent a 
summation of the information, data, statistics, tests and experiences 
of the engineers, and unless unusual conditions are met with in 
transportation, containers built after the specifications should carry 
their goods in a safe and efficient manner to destination. 


The following comments accompanied the Tentative Specifica- 
tions for the wrapping of chairs and are the results of inspection 
made on many shipments of furniture at shipping points, in transit 
and at destinations. 


As paper and paper fabrics are being used in increasing amounts 
for the shipping of various articles, paper manufacturers, traders 
and users will be interested in the findings of this Bureau. 


Tentative Specifications in Circulars 1 and 2—Uncrated Chairs 


When chairs are shipped uncrated the paper in which they are 
packed serves as the container, and as such it must protect the 
chairs from dust, dirt, water and oil; marring and scratching by 
other freight; and from the rubbing between the bundled and 
nested chairs when they are so packed, 

Wrapping paper which will serve all of these purposes must 
combine strength and toughness to resist tearing and the cutting 
action of twines; substance and a fairly hard surface to protect the 
article against bruising, and penetration of water for a reasonable 
length of time; and flexibility, so that it may be wrapped ard 
twisted around corners, sharp edges and round pieces, such as legs 
and arms, without splitting or weakening. 


The kinds of papers commonly used for wrapping purposes are 
made of Sulphate and Sulphite pulps; Mechanical pulp (ground 
wood) ; Rag; and Rope stock. Paper may be made from any one 
of these stocks or of combinations of two or more in various pro- 
portions; trade names, often given to these combinations are very 
confusing and sometimes misleading for, with the addition of dyes, 
it is difficult to learn from the name and appearance of the paper, 
of what stock it has been made. Each stock gives to a paper 
specific properties, which make that paper desirable for certain 
uses, and in selecting paper for wrapping furniture that kind 
should be used which has those desirable qualities as enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph. 

When pulp is made by the sulphate process and is intentionally 
undercooked, a stronger stock is produced and paper made from 
this stock is called “Kraft.” The terms, “Sulphate” and “Kraft” 
are today practically interchangeable. The term, “Manila,” origin- 
ally meant paper made from manila hemp or rope, but it is now 
used in the paper trade to indicate a finish, or a paper made of 
sulphite stock and colored to simulate the true manila. Kraft and 
Manila are trade names for grades of paper, whereas Sulphate and 
Sulphite are terms applied to the processes of producing the pulps 
from which the papers are made. 

As an outside wrapper straight or 100% sulphate, sulphite and 
rope pulp papers are the best suited as they are tough, resist tear- 
ing and puncture and have good wearing qualities.. Straight rag 
stock paper is sekiom used because of its cost, but a small amount 
of rags mixed with the other stocks acids to the strength of the 
resultant paper, Mechanical ground wood alone makes a very 
poor wrapper, as it has but little strength, tears easily and de- 
teriorates very fast with age; newspaper is 75% to 85% mechahi- 
cally ground wood. <A small percentage of mechanically ground 
wood does not greatly weaken a paper, but it certainly does not 
improve it, and it is best to use paper entirely free from this kind 
of stock. Rope stock paper is not extensively used, because of its 
cost and small supply, but it is the very best paper that could be 
used for wrapping purposes. The addition of some rope stock to 
any paper is very desirable as it strengthens the paper, causes it 
to be more flexible and increases the tearing resistance because of 
added toughness. 

As between sulphate and sulphite papers, the former are now 
being used in increasing quantities and are rapidly displacing the 
sulphites. Tests and experience have demonstrated that, for the 
same weight, the sulphates are stronger, have more resistance to 
tearing and greater “wrappability” than the sulphites. Furniture 
may remain in its wrappings for four or five months in the dis- 
tributor’s storehouse, and here again the sulphates are superior, 
as they will either improve with age or retain their strength, 
whereas most sulphites slowly deteriorate. 

The present requirements of the Consolidated Classification for 
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paper for wrapping chairs, prescribe that it “must be sulphite, 
rag or rope stock, paper weighing not less than 125 pounds per 
ream (480—40” x 48”) or its equivalent.” This specification 
measures the usefulness of paper on its weight alone, but this 
measure is not reliable enough, for numerous tests and data on 
paper have shown that a paper could be easily over the prescribed 
weight, yet be made of poor stock and give unsatisfactory service 
as a furniture wrapper. For this reason some test other than weight 
alone should be prescribed which will indicate the ‘ability of a 
paper to stand up in service and give a measure of its usefulness 
for the desired purpose. 

The Mullen paper tester has been adopted by the railroad classi- 
fication committees, the Government and many purchasing agencies, 
as the machine on which to test and check the quality of paper. 
This testing machine is more widely used than any other, even 
though there has been some criticism that it can be manipulated 
and a result obtained which is not true or fair to the paper under 
test. But the character of the test on this machine stimulates the 
tears and punctures to which the paper would be subjected in 
actual service, and for these reasons the strength requirements in- 
cluded in the specifications are to be checked or determined on 
the Mullen tester. 

As for the actual making of a test, if directions are followed 
and a conscientious effort made to be fair, the result can be ac- 
cepted as being a useful measure of the serviceability of the paper 
being tested. In making the test the upper plate, if not of the 
spring and lever type, should be screwed down firmly, not hard; 
the hand wheel should be turned at a uniform speed from the 
beginning of the test until the paper is ruptured, at the rate of 
two revolutions per second. Ten trials should be made, five from 
each side of the paper, and the average of the ten results, as re- 
corded on the gage, accepted as the measure of strength of the 
paper. One trial of the ten may be 5% below the specified 
number of -points. All obviously erroneous results, such as might 
be obtained at a defect, should be neglected. 

Following is a table showing the weights and kinds of paper, 
and the required strengths as indicated by the number of points 
on the Mullen tester, which it is expected will be incorporated into 
the tentative specifications. All weights are based on a ream of 
480 sheets, of 24” x 36” dimensions, which is the standard ream 
size in the wrapping paper trade. The Consolidated Classification 
requirement of 125 Ib. (40 x 48—480) when changed to the above 
standard size is equivalent to 56 pounds (24 x 36—480). 


Paper for the Wrapping of Uncrated Chairs 


Weight 
Rea _ Mullen 
Ogee) ee? 7 
Ponts 


No. 1 Sulphate (100% sulphate), No. 1 Kraft i 38 
No. 2 Sulphate (chemical wood pulp) and (mechanic- 

ally ground wood), No. 2 Kraft 45 38 
No. 1 Sulphite (100% sulphite) manila 55 38 


Rope stock paper (not less than 40% rope stock, re- 
mainder chemical wood pulp) 40 32 


Paper Made of 


Except when bone dry, paper contains a small amount of mois- 
ture called the moisture content and this amount will vary with 
the humidity of the surrounding air. As the strength of paper 
varies with its moisture content, it naturally follows that the re- 
sults of tests for strength will vary accordingly with the atmo- 
spheric conditions at the time the tests are made, and that if 
results are to be comparable, standard conditions must be pre- 
scribed. The Government Bureaus, laboratories and others have 
adopted and set forth these standard conditions as 65% relative 
humidity and 70 deg. Fahr. and the specifications are drawn under 
these requirements. However, unless the day is very dry or very 
humid, the results should not vary over five points (Mullen) 
from those obtained under the standard conditions. In this con- 
nection, it is stated, that it will take around two hours for a 
wrapping paper to accommodate itself to a change of relative 
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humidity of about 15 per cent. Hence, should it be desired to 
test a paper which has been stored or brought from the outside, 
where the atmospheric conditions are decidedly different than those 
of the testing room, the paper should be held for a time before test- 
ing, so that the changed conditions can take effect. 

In such places as between adjoining arms of chairs in bundles, 
paper should be placed which will not adhere to the finish, which 
may be soft and fresh. A dry finished paper, which might be 
used in this position, has innumerable fine fibers on its surface 
which would stock to the fresh finish, especially under pressure, 
causing press marks, and requiring considerable work to restore 
the original finish. If, instead a hard calendered water-finished 
paper is used in this position or similar ones, the paper presents 
a hard, smooth, glassy surface, free from the minute fibers, and 
it will not stick to the finish as readily as the dry-finished papers. 
A number of furniture manufacturers now use a water-finished 
fiber paper, often called “Butcher’s” paper, where there is a lia- 
bility of pressmarking and sticking and are finding that it over- 
comes the troublesome sticking to a large extent. 

It has been noted that old newspapers are frequently used to 
wrap around legs, rungs and posts and it is felt that on such parts 
which are not exposed, that the newspapers serve well enough, 
but inspection has shown that not a sufficient number of sheets are 
used and that they are easily torn off. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that not less than four sheets of newspapers be used. 


Paper for Crated Chairs 


The wrapping paper for crated chairs is not subjected to such 
harsh treatment nor to as many hazards as on uncrated chairs, 
and it is, therefore, reasonable to allow the use of lighter weight 
paper, although the quality should be just as good for very few 
of the crates have solid faces, and the chairs are exposed to drip- 
ping water, dust and dirt and rubbing of the crate against the 
chairs, if the crate is broken or twisted out of shape. 

What has been said about the pulps used in making wrapping 
paper for uncrated chairs applies equally well to the paper for 
crated chairs, and as chairs which are crated are usually of a 
higher value, they should also be adequately protected. 

The following table gives the weights, kinds and strengths of 
wrapping paper for crated chairs which will be included in the 
tentative specifications : 


Weight per 
eam Mullen Test 

(24x36—480) Number of 

Pounds Ponts 
No. 1 Sulphate (100% qatghate), No. 1 Kraft 25 23 
- 3 Sulphate (chemical wood pulp) and (mechanic- 
ally ground wood), No. 2 Kraf 30 25 
No. 1 Sulphite (100% stsknes manil 40 . _ & 
Fiber (sulphite, and not over 20% snechantouliy ground 

wood, dry or water finish) 45 25 
Rope stock paper (not less than 40% rope stock, re- 

mainder chemical pulp) 2s 20 


Fiber papers are included in this table because they make a good 
wrapper, especially where they are not exposed as on uncrated 
chairs- Water-finished fiber paper is often called “Butchers” pa- 


per. It has a hard smooth surface, but it is brittle, and not as 
tough as the other papers, 


Paper Made of 


Personal Mention 
F. H. Johnson, Jr., until recently superintendent for Matta- 
gami Pulp and Paper Company, Smooth Rock Falls, Ontario, 
has joined the sales organization of Improved Paper Machinery 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 
R. S. Hatch, of the Hamersley Manufacturing Company, 
Garfield, N. J., and family, spent the week-end at Atlantic City. 


T. A. P. P. I. Convention April 9-13 


The annual convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp 


and Paper Industry will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 9-13. 
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The development and use of uniform cost accounting systems by 
associations of merchants and manufacturers during recent years 
have been notable features both in the accounting field and among 
association activities. Reference to the various uniform systems is 
to be found in all recent publications relating to cost accounting, 
and the impression is created that the difficult task of installing 
reliable cost systems in the great majority of the manufacturing 
establishments in this country has in large measure been accom- 
plished. On the other hand, assertions do not cease to be made to 
the effect that “90 per cent of the manufacturers of this country 
do not know their own costs.” There is obvious discrepancy be- 
tween the two viewpoints, and the writer was interested to ascer- 
tain how far the associations concerned had succeeded with the 
actual installation and operation of cost systems in the offices of 
their members. 


Extent of Uniform Costing 


A questionnaire was therefore addressed to about 80 associations 
which have been widely mentioned as having adopted uniform cost 
systems.* ; 

The replies were not so specific as might have been desired, yet 
enough information is available to throw light upon the situation. 
Replies were received from 38 associations in all, having about 
17,000 members; practically all the large associations to which the 
circular was addressed furnished some information? The extent of 
the response seems sufficient to justify the drawing of a few gen- 
eral conclusions. 

Twenty-four out of the 38 associations made numerical statements 
as to the number of firms using their system. These 24 associations 
contained 14,576 members, and reported 4,968 firms were using their 
cost systems. The latter figure, however, in the case of several of 
the larger associations, included non-members, as well as members, 
making it difficult to compute the percentage of users to non-users. 
As nearly as could be judged, about 1,000 of the firms which were 
reported as using the uniform systems are not members of the asso- 
ciations. This would leave approximately 4,000 member firms 


a 


‘Information was requested as to their total membership, the number of 
members or non-members using the system, the discovered weaknesses of the sy3- 
tem, if any, and the extent to which the system was used by the association 
as a whcle for the purpose of ascertaining average costs or securing other 
general information. for the benefit of their members. 

* Without further identifying the associations which gave information, it 
may be mentioned that the following industries are included among those upon 
which the present observations are based; crackers confectionery, canning and 
food products; textiles, clothing, dyers and cleaners; tanning, leather-working 
and shoes; bricks, concrete and cement, lime, several lumber and woodwork 
associations, coal; foundry, metal work, machine tools, and other iron and steel 


industries; electrical manufacturers and dealers; manufacturers and dealers in . 


drugs and chemicals; paper, paper boxes and labels; newspapers, printing and 
lithography, 
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using the system devised by their respective associations, or 27 per 
cent out of a total membership of about 14,500, representing very 
probably the maximum claim which can be made as to the extent: 
of the actual use of cost accounting systems among the manufactur- 
ing plants of the country. This is the showing of the most active 
and enlightened groups, gathered together into their various asso- 
ciations, and after considerable urging from the association head- 
quarters. It may be pretty well relied upon that no large groups of 
business concerns can show a more general use of cost systems than: 
this. 


Failure to Use Cost Data 


In confirmation, one has only to turn to the results displayed by 
the group of 14 associations, which were unable to make precise 
numerical statement as to the number of their member firms which 
used their cost system. These 14 associations showed a total mem- 
bership of 2,417 firms, and their estimates of the extent to which 
their members used the system were vague and unconvincing. Only 
one association ventured so far as to say that “a good many” of. 
their members used the system. This particular association has a 
small membership—in the neighborhood of 100--and represents an 
industry in which the unit plants are of considerable magnitude and 
for the most part in charge of efficient executives. The uniform sys- 
tem of this association has been carefully worked out, and is an 
excellent piece of constructive accounting; it is a safe guess that 
the majority of the members use it. The statements made by the 
other associations in this group, however, indicate great uncertainty 
as to the number of firms which have thought it worth while to take 
up a cost accounting system. 

The question arises as to the causes which bring about the results 
stated. Why is there not a more widespread use of cost accounting? 
Why, in the case of the two groups referred to, is the former group 
able to make a much more definite and satisfactory showing than 
the latter? The situation raises in an interesting form the old 
question as to the real utility of a cost accounting system and the 
attitude which a level-headed executive should take with regard to 
the employment of this agency among his administrative tools. Are 
we to conclude that cost accounting is an unwarranted addition to 
the general expense burden of industry, or is it an essential and 
profitable part of the executive machinery? ; 

In the case of the associations under observation, one fact is 
evident as a distinction between the two groups. Of the 24 asso- 
ciations whose members use their systems to an appreciable’ extent, 
16 collect cost data upon points of special interest to their industry 
and give to their members, and sometimes to others, the benefit of 
such generalizations as can be drawn from the collected data 
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Among the 14 associations where cost accounting is used to a small 
and indefinite extent, only one association makes any attempt to 
utilize the results for the general benefit of its members. There is 
a strong presumption that those associations have been most effec- 
tive in giving aids to their membership which have actively en- 
couraged the installation of a cost system and followed it up by 
the collection of important facts which could be used for the com- 
mon guidance of all members, and sometimes for the industry at 
large. 


The Legal Situation 


At this point, however, another question obtrudes itself. The 
issue of the legal propriety of some of these proceedings has been 
raised in various quarters. The judgment of the United States 
Supreme Court, which terminated some activities of the American 
Hardwood Association® has introduced much perturbation, and the 
extent to which associations of traders or manufacturers may con- 
tribute their information to a common center for joint uses still 
remains to be defined. 

One of the first and most obvious benefits to be derived from 
uniform cost accounting within an industry is the possibility of 
having members compare their own individual costs with the aver- 
age costs of all members. If the manufacturing costs of one firm 
are greatly higher than the average, it would seem to be in the 
mterest of stable business for that firm to be informed of the fact 
in good time. Financial disasters are not to the advantage of the 
general community, and if the firm in question really cannot compete 
with the otkers, it had better be advised in good time and have an 
opportunity to withdraw from the business with the greater part 
of its assets intact. It will, however, usually find another course 
possible; by studying its position and facilities and all the elements 
of its costs, it will be able to make reductions in its expenses which 
will bring it more nearly into line with its competitors, a much more 
beneficent result than permitting it to go down to disaster. 

These considerations seemed very obvious until quite recently. In 
a publication of the Department of Commerce, “The Glass Indus- 
try,”* written in 1917, the following passage occurs: 

“He suggests that manufacturers, acting together, should publish 
the results of a study of their predetermined costs for the benefit 
of themselves, as well as of their uninformed competitors. He says 
that this accurate knowledge of the lowest costs which have been 
obtained would result in the elimination of preventable waste and in 
a decrease of price-cutting. Such data, if accessible to all manu- 
facturers, would, in his opinion, cause them to fix selling prices with 
much greater uniformity than has been customary.” 


The proposal is evidently made in innocent confidence as to its 
integrity, and the appearance of the passage in an official publication 
would seem to confirm the reasonableness of the suggestion. The 
above-mentioned American Hardwood case, however, has been the 
principal factor in casting doubt upon the situation, and at the pres- 
ent moment many things which seemed harmless a short while ago 
have been brought into question. The American Hardwood case 
itself does not, in point of fact, have any reference to cost account- 
ing, but only to certain selling policies and the assembling of sales 
and price information for the benefit of members. But in conjunc- 
tion with other incidents it has added to the uncertainty. 


A letter from Mr. Hoover,’ as Secretary of Commerce, to the 
Attorney General, asks for an informal expression of opinion upon 
many of the mooted points, the first of which ran as follows: 

“(1) May a trade association provide for its members a standard 
or uniform system of cost accounting and recommend its use, pro- 
vided that the costs so arrived at by the uniform methods are not 
furnished by the members to each other, or by the members to the 
association and by the latter to the individual members?” 

* American Column and Lumber Company et al. vs. United States of Amer- 
ica, 257, U. S. 377, December 19, 1921. 

* The Glass Industry, Miscellaneous Series No. 60, page 327. 

5 Dated February 3, 1922. See Commerce Reports, Feb. 20, 1922. 
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It will be seen that the question itself contains the provis« that 
cost accounting information shall not be collected by associ 
for dissemination among its members; that apparently is as 
to be an illegal procedure. If this is so, it is very evident from 
the facts mentioned in this article that many associations are |:reak- 
ing the law, for the most enterprising and successful of them are 
in fact doing this very thing. The amount and kind of information 
which is gathered .varies considerably, according to the nature of 
the industry. Some associations get information as to the average 
cost per unit of product; others show the average amounts of the 
several items entering into’ the cost of a unit of product; still others 
compute a certain percentage ratios such as the percentages of labor, 
material and burden to the total sales of the period. Several asso- 
ciations show the average costs of certain major processes or opera- 
tions. If these transactions are illegal, as implied in Mr. Hoover's 
letter, it would certainly seem desirable that the fact be made clear 
at as early a date as possible. 


Relation to Anti-Trust Legislation 


It has already been argued, however, that on a common-sense 
business basis, and as a matter of public policy, such proceedings 
should not be outlawed. ‘ While it is evident that information of 
this sort might be made the basis for collusion among manufacturers 
in a conspiracy to restrain trade or to enhance prices, yet they are 
not in themselves a restraint upon trade nor any sort of conspiracy 
to create monopolistic conditions. They are likely to be at least as 
beneficent as evil in their results, and if all the things which might 
be used to promote a conspiracy in restraint of trade are to be out- 
lawed, many of the good influences of the recent co-operative spirit 
in industry will be sacrificed. The associations concerned have 
confidence in their own integrity; their operations are for the most 
part conducted openly and without thought of legal intervention, but 
it is most desirable that the situation be cleared up and the regu- 
larity of these transactions established. The replies of one or two 
associations which do not collect information were apprehensive on 
this score, and signified that they feared to compromise themselves. 

In a case like this it is always difficult to draw the line between 
what may properly be permitted and what should be prohibited in 
order to preserve the spirit of anti-trust legislation; but it should 
not be difficult to make a clearer announcement of principle than is 
now available to the business public. Take the following statement 
by the Federal Trade Commission :* 

“Stated in another way, the conception of the Commission is that 
the efforts of a trade association to educate the individual member 
in the application of sound principles of cost accounting in his indi- 
vidual business, are proper. But that any subsequent effort of the 
association to reduce the individual costs to an average or uniform 
basis and to procure the use of the group standard as a basis of 
price making by each of the individuals in the group, is improper. 
The individual must fix his own cost and his own margin. The 
group may not attempt to substitute a group average or standard 
either of cost or margin for the individual’s figures without being in 
peril of becoming an unlawful combination.” 

Some of the sentences in this paragraph combine the objectionable 
with the unobjectionable in a confusing manner. The Commission 
assumes that general or average figures cannot be worked out with- 
out being put to an illegitimate use—that the average figures will 
be “substituted” for the individual member’s own cost figures. Such 
an assumption is not a logical conclusion from the premises; nor 
does it accord with what transpires in practice." The passage could 
be re-written to set things in sharper relief in this manner: 

“The conception of the Commission is that the efforts of a trade 
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*Published in Bulletin 11 of the Production Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

™Some arguments on this point are contained in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Hoover, published in the Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, pp. 4-10. The present writer knows of other instances 
which support the contention that, in a competitive market, members will bid 
on their own individual costs, to the disregard of the average figures of the 
association, using the latter only to check up their own figures. 
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,association to educate the individual member in the application of 
‘sound principles of cost accounting in his individual business, are 
proper. Efforts of the association to assemble and reduce the indi- 
vidual costs to an average or uniform cost basis, for the purpose 
of informing the membership about average conditions, and to facili- 
tate the checking up of individual costs, are proper. But to induce 
members. to substitute the group figures for individual cost figures, 
or by concerted action to procure the use of the group averages 
rather than of individuai figures as a basis for price-making, is 
improper. The individual must fix his own price and his own 
‘margin. The group may not attempt to substitute a group average 
‘or standard either of cost or margin for the individual's figures 
without being in peril of becoming an unlawful combination.” 

It will be seen that the amount of alteration from the original 


is comparatively small, but the line of cleavage is somewhat differ- 
ently drawn. : 


The Utility of Cost Accounting 


The larger question of the utility of cost accounting to the busi- 
ness man arises here. The familiar arguments, that cost information 
is a necessary basis for determining selling prices, that it promotes 
efficiency, reduces waste, indicates preferable methods of manufac- 
ture, and serves as a medium for the financial control of the factory, 
all have more or less weight, varying in different cases. But all of 
them together are less important than certain indefinable but very 
real advantages resulting from a cost system which concerns itself 
with those matters that really are of interest to the management, 
and leaves non-essentials alone. The difference between a manage- 
ment which is well informed and one which is uninformed, can no 
more be covered by specific points than the benefits of a good edu- 
cation can be covered by giving isolated examples of its practical 
use. The steady flow of reliable data through the minds of the 
executives, on matters which are their principal concern, cannot 
fail to generate an understanding, an enlightened comprehension, 
which will work itself out in sound policies which otherwise would 
be much less likely to materialize. 

So far as experience and the testimony of those most competent 
to judge are concerned, the evidence in favor of cost accounting is 
strong. Public officials whose impartiality cannot be doubted have 
added their consent to that which so many manufacturers and 
accountants know from their own experience. In a foreword to a 
pamphlet issued by the Federal Trade Commission in 1916, entitled 
“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers, Mr. Edward 
N. Hurley, the chairman, wrote as follows: 

“To the American Manufacturer : 

“The Federal Trade Commission has found that an amazing num- 
ber of manufacturers, particularly the smaller ones, have no ade- 
quate system for determining their costs, and price their goods arbi- 
trarily. It is evident that there must be improvement in this direc- 
tion before competition can be placed upon a sound economic basis.” 

As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover has persistently expressed 
himself in similar terms; it is, in fact, his interest and belief in 
the usefulness of cost accounting which largely prompted his corre- 
spondence, referred to earlier in this article. Moreover, the prac- 
tices of the largest, most efficient and best established manufactur- 
ing institutions in this country show that a complete cost accounting 
system is regarded by them all as a matter of course; the only 
question with them is how they can continually improve their 
methods and practices to give better and more illuminating informa- 
tion. Where firms like the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the General Electric Company, and 
all the other outstanding industrial concerns have adopted this 
attitude, it seems superfluous to raise any question as to the desira- 
bility of a cost accounting system. 


Administrative Obstacles to Successful Use of Cost Accounting 


What then are the reasons for doubt in the minds of the execu- 
tives who constitute that majority which has hitherto decided to get 
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along without this aid? First must be mentioned the fac: that 
a large number of them do not understand or know how to use the 
data which a cost system would bring to their notice. This remark 
is not intended as a criticism, but rather to draw attention ‘o the 
fact that very many business men rely upon their superior a’ jilities 
on one side of the business to make up for shortcomings on another 
side. They do this so much, and in many cases so advantageously, 
that they are scarcely conscious of any shortcomings at all. Some 
chief executives, for example, are excellent salesmen; they think it 
a waste of time to bother about the general records of their business 
or the office routine when they can so profitably occupy themselves 
selling the product among their customers. Others are good en- 
gineers, able to achieve considerable mechanical efficiencies in the 
plant, and they believe that such performance obviates the need for 
detailed records. All of us are acquainted with cases where this 
kind of thing has been successfully practiced, and the appearance is 
created that cost records could add little to the success of such an 
enterprise. 

But certain modifications to this conclusion need to be made, This 
reliance upon excellence in one department to achieve success for 
the whole business is possibly only in businesses of limited size; 
the policy will itself limit the growth of the business. Furthermore, 
this limited growth and success are attainable only because the ex- 
ecutive relies upon subordinate officers to take care of those de- 
partments of the business in which he is less interested. Such 
confidence is frequently misplaced, and cases have occured in which 
sudden collapse has resulted from an executive finding that he has 
been betrayed. The fact is, of course, that while reliance upon 
subordinate officers is one of the essential elements in building up 
a large business,: the competent executive will always see to it 
that proper reports are regularly forthcoming by which he can 
judge their merits. 

Another common reason for the failure of many cost systems to 
function is to be found in the inability of ‘the firms’ bookkeepers 
and clerks to adjust themselves to the installation of a new system 
and to carry it on with: patience and accuracy. It is the nature of 
people in such positions to be adverse to change. They want so 
much to be let alone and to be permitted to pursue a quiet routine 
of duties that they are willing to continue at it upon low salaries 
rather than stir themselves to accomplish anything different or 
better. It is’ inevitable that the introduction of new methods should 
be disturbing to them, and they can wreck the whole installation by 
coninued lack cf sympathy for it. Frequently the little matters of 
technique, which the accountant has devised to save work and pro- 
vide short cuts, will look like formidable difficulties to the book- 
keeper, though, if he gives himself a little time in which to become 
familiar with them, he will find them of distinct advantage to 
himself. Everybody with experience of this sort of thing knows 
that what seems to be an elaborate system will quickly become mat- 
ter of routine to the willing bookkeeper. At this juncture two 
things are essential; one is that the employer himself shall have 
sufficient confidence in the accountants and in the proposed changes 
to lend his influence to bring the bookkeeping staff into a right 
attitude. If he will, in a firm but friendly way, let them know 
that he wants the system and the information which it will supply, 
they will in most cases gradually adjust themselves to the changes. 
The other essential is that the accountant himself shall have not 
only patience and tact with the bookkeepers, but also complete 
receptiveness to any specific objections or suggestions they may 
wish to make with regard to his proposed plans: in adapting his 
scheme to the details of the situation he cannot but profit by listen- 
ing to the bookkeeper’s difficulties. 

Elaborate accounting systems have frequently been installed in 
manufacturing plants only to be discarded as failures; in many cases 
the trouble was with the system itself. Either there is too much 
system and too much elaboration for the particular case; or it fails 
to provide adequately and correctly for the multiplicity of situa- 
tions and transactions which may occur in that business; or—worst 
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of all—it fails to answer the questions in which the executives are 
most interested. It is here that the accountant’s ability, not as 
accountant, but as business executive, is called into operation. Un- 
less he can visualize clearly what the managerial problems of the 
business are, and unless he has some proper sense of proportion as 
to the means which can be taken to solve them, he had better give 
up the task of endeavoring to aid the management of that concern. 
At this point he will find it profitable to keep in close touch with the 
firm’s own bookkeeping staff, to listen to all their objections and 
suggestions, and to treat their complaints as possible sources of 
inspiration. The business executive who is looking for an ac- 
countant to undertake work of this sort should recognize that all 
these qualities are necessary. 


Advantages of Uniformity in Cost Accounting 


The advantages of having all the members of an industry find 
their cost results by the same methods have been often told, and 
need little elaboration here. Where orders are given on the basis 
of bids or quotations, it is clearly desirable for the industry as a 
whole that all quotations shall be made on.the same basic informa- 
tion, and in the long run selling prices in every industry must bear 
their proper relation to production costs. Prices made in ignor- 
ance are disturbing to-the even movement of business, and a clear 
apprehension of this fact has induced trade associations all over the 
country to include the promotion of uniform cost methods among 
their first objectives. Nor is it to be supposed that uniform 
methods will give uniform results; on the contrary, the adoption of 
uniform methods, based on right principles, is the surest guarantee 
of bringing to light all the real differences in facilities and costs 
among competitors. 

If associations are to be prevented from assembling the average 
figures of their members, the usefulness of uniform costing in 
affording this reliable common basis for price-making will still 
remain. But the members would be much handicapped in check- 
ing their own results and would be deprived of an index of general 
conditions which would serve them well. There is no good reason 
why the members should not have this assistance; to deny it to 
them would impede in some measure the modern industrial move- 
ment to substitute reasonable cooperation for unreasonable com- 
petition. 

Many influences, operating in different spheres, are working 
toward the promotion of uniform accounting, both cost and finan- 

*See its pamphlet “Uniform Accounting,” Government Printing Office, 1917. 

® For the year 1921, uniform returns of operating expenses were received 
from 389 wholesale grocers with an aggregate turnover of over $530,000.000; 
from 392 department stores with a turnover of $725,000,000; from 407 shoe 
retailers with a total turnover of $70,000,000; and from 190 retail jewelers 
with a total business of $10,000,000. See Bulletins Nos. 30, 31, 32 and 33 of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 

% The leading members of the accounting profession have been the most 
constructively critical of accowntants in this respect; few gatherings of ac- 
countants fail to produce same reference to it. The programs of the National 


Association of Cost Accountants will be found invariably to contain several 
papers emphasizing the point. 


cial. The Interstate Commerce Commission and the state public 
utilities commissions have all adopted mandatory systems of account- 
ing for operating expenses throughout the public utility field. The 
Federal Reserve Board’ has recognized the necessity for more 
standardized statements for credit purposes. The 
Trade Commission has adopted its own forms for 
gational purposes, and so has the Bureau of 
The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University 
has been able to induce considerable numbers® of business 
men to make returns to it upon a uniform basis which presupposes 
some uniformity of accounting method; the most active groups in 
some lines of trade have thought it worth while to cooperate with 
the Bureau to this extent, for the sake of getting the results which 
the Bureau has been able to compile from the returns. Private 
firms are growing up which aim to perform a similar function in 
some one industry upon a commercial basis, charging the contrilut- 
ing members for accounting services and also for an advisory and 
statistical service based upon the combined returns. All these 
activities, intelligently directed, cannot but exert a stabilizing in!lu- 
ence upon the industries in which they operate; the movement is 
aimed at the elimination of that ignorance which is apt to express 
itself in destructive competition, while permitting free play to com- 
petition based upon real differences in production facilities. In 
the provisions for accounting for idleness, and other usual features, 
it also makes a contribution to the better understanding of the 
cyclical movements of business. These are not only legitimate, but 
very desirable things, and it is to be hoped, first, that the legal 
difficulties can be clearly defined and adjusted, so that the aims may 
be obtained without association activities being called into question 
under this particular head; second, that business men will more gen- 
erally come to realize the advantages which intelligent and reliable 
cost keeping affords; and, third, that a body of accountants can 
be produced who can visualize what the executive problems are 
much better than accountants as a whole have done in the past. 
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New Line of Peerless Watermarked Bond Paper 


The Peerless Paper Company of Dayton, Ohio, is bring 
out a very attractive line of watermarked Bond Paper, which 
will be marketed under the name of “Stillwater Bond.” It is 
made and carried in stock in white and seven colors; blue, 
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Quite a number of distributors have already been appointed 
and it is understood this new mill brand of bond paper will 
be backed up by an aggressive and national advertising cam- 
paign, which will be carried on direct by mail. 

Lowell P. Rieger, secretary-treasurer, is in charge of the 
management of the Company in the absence of his father, 
A. L. Rieger, who has been away from business many months, 
due to poor health. 
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COST ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


For the past year the officers of the Association of the Paper 
Industry have noticed a very welcome increase in the interest 
being taken in cost matters. There are, of course, always in 
every industry, as there are in fact everywhere, people who at 
first are not anxious or pleased to make changes. However, there 
is undoubtedly an increasingly large number of paper and pulp 
manufacturers who realize that if 1923 is to be a profitable year 
with them they must market their paper at a price higher than the 
cost, and to be sure of doing this, they must “know their costs.” 
Stated thus, the proposition seems very simple, yet how many 
times in the past have paper mills gone into bankruptcy just because 
the owners did not “know their cost’? 

Only a day or so ago a notice appeared in one of the trade 
journals to the effect that a Michigan mill had been sold for $93,- 
000 to the holder of a $70,000 mortgage against the bankrupt con- 
cern. The purchase price included $88,000 for the mill proper; 
$3,000 for raw materials; $100 for a small equity and $1,000 for 
accounts receivable. That mill was never built and equipped for 
$88,000, which means just one more competitor who will be ahead 
of those, even, who were in “on the ground floor” because he will 
profit from somebody else’s misfortunes. 

Had this been a large mill the number of those affected by this 
particular bankruptcy and sale would, of course, have been larger. 
Then, all those competing with the reorganized concern, other 
things being equal, would have to write off, say, fifty per cent of 
the cost of their mill and equipment in order to be in a position 
to compete with the purchasers of the defunct mill. As it is a 
small mill, probably it won’t make much difference, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. It will make some difference and it is just 
when one reads such announcements that one wonders how long 
there will remain manufacturers of paper who will continue to 
state that they do not believe a cost department to be necessary. 

lf you are going into bankruptcy, it seems almost axiomatic to 
say that it would be best to know it as quickly as possible, so that 
at least a fair portion of your assets might be saved. In this par- 
ticular case of the small mill in Michigan, it would appear im- 
probable that the owners got anything out of the resale at all. 
: There was only a margin of $18,000 between the mortgage and the 
resale price of the mill, which will probably be swallowed up 
mainly in fees and the receiver's bill, 

Perhaps if a list of all such bankruptcies could be drawn up and 
distributed to paper manufacturers covering the last twenty years, 
it would be easier for some to realize the necessity for proper 
cost methods. 

In passing, it might also be noted that in the same journal 
another paper company failed with liabilities of $120,000 and assets 
of $20,000, but these apparently were distributors. 

Of course, such things happen in every industry, worse, indeed, 
but the fact remains that by little intelligent cooperation among 
manufacturers, the number can be considerably reduced and the 
industry thereby placed on a much sounder basis. The pulp and 
paper industry, being one of those in which the initial investment 
is very heavy, should be one of the first to make this effort, and it 
is being made. Take, for instance, the following groups: 


Writing and Cover 


This cost committee under the active chairmanship of J. A. 
Reilly of the American Writing Paper Company, recently presented 
a very fine report, which was adopted unanimously by the manu- 
facturers. The various difficulties to be overcome in obtaining a 
correct cost for the many grades of this paper made have been 
carefully analyzed by this committee and this report should go 
far toward eventually bringing about the adoption of a uniform 
cost system by this group. 


Wrapping 


A similar form has been devised for this group by a committee 
under the chairmanship of A. M. Van Douser of the Marathon 
Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis., mainly through the efforts of the 
president of the association, C. A. Jasperson. A meeting of this 
committee was held at 18 East Forty-first street, New York City, 
on Tuesday, February 13, for further consideration of this form. 


Tissue 


A committee under the chairmanship of E. J. Fitzgerald of the 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., has devised a standard cost 
estimate form which is now under consideration and it will, we be- 
lieve, be as effective as that devised for the writing paper group. 


Book 


A committee under the chairmanship of H. C. Bradford of the 
Rex Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, is working along similar 
lines. Mr. Bradford has drawn up several forms which he pro- 
poses to submit at the earliest opportunity to members of this 
committee. It may be noted here that the Kalamazoo Local Divi- 
sion, of which Mr. Bradford i§ secretary, will hold a small con- 
vention on February 23, to which all Western mills are invited 
to send representatives. Inquiries regarding this meeting should 
be addressed to H. C. Bradford as above. 


Glazed and Fancy 


This group has formed a cost committee under the chairman- 
ship of A. Beston, Holyoke Card and Paper Company, held a 
number of meetings and have made splendid progress toward 
their goal. 

Conclusion 


Enough has been said to verify the statement made above regard- 
ing the increased interest being taken in this cost question by paper 
manufacturers in general. 

Perhaps it might be advisable, in view of the fact that one group 
of paper manufacturers is considering. tying up with an outside 
organization, to state that very great care should be exercised by 
all secretaries and manufacturers to ascertain that any plan they 
may be considering does not include any activities to which objec- 
tion might be taken by the Government. The officers of this As- 
sociation are acting under the best legal advice and believe in 
“leaning backwards” so as to avoid any possibility whatsoever of 
doing anything illegal. It is not necessary to do this in order to 
benefit the industry because there remains so much to be done 
which is perfectly legal and proper which will result in a saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars per annum that it would be a 
grave mistake for even one group, through ignorance of the facts, 
to get into the so-called “twilight zone.” 


Revised Classification of Paper 


WasuinctTon, D. C., February 14, 1923—The revised classifica- 
tion and tentative definitions of some 200 kinds or types of paper 
have been submitted for criticism to a large number of organiza- 
tions and. individuals who are co-operating with the Bureau of 
Standards in this work, This classification is so arranged that each 
type of paper may be given a code number, thus permitting the 
use of a mechanical device for tabulating statistics. Some of the 
definitions ‘have already been changed to meet the suggestions which 
have been received, but it is hoped that additional criticisms will 
be forthcoming. This work is a part of the program on the 
standardization of paper, and it is hoped that agreement upon 
definition of terms will assist in the elimination of misunderstand- 
ings in commercial transactions involving paper. About 800 supple- 
mentary definitions are also being prepared. 


Cost Section 
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80% Increase in Production 


and $1,144 Saving 


F. A. O'NEILL, President of the Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, says: 


“Our Shepard LiftAbout saves us time and money, and 
increased the production of our sheeting machine. This 
machine cuts sheets from rolls of paper, which are low- 
ered to the basement in an elevator. The rolls vary in 
length, 72 in. being the maximum and 28 to 48 in. the 
usual length. They weigh from 500 to 1,500 lbs. 


“When we want to put a roll into the sheeting machine 
we run a bar through the center of the roll and fasten 
a hook on each end of the bar. The LiftAbout raises 
the roll, carries it to the machine, and lowers it into 
place. Although the hoist has a fated capacity of only 
1,000 Ibs., it can easily lift the 1,500 Ib. rolls. 


“It handles 25 to 30 rolls a day, saving at least one 
man’s labor, which is worth $1, 144 a year. It also saves 
over 2 hours’ time a day on the sheeting machine, in- 
creasing its capacity from 6 tons to 10 tons a day. 

is due to the fact that the machine has to be stopped 
when being loaded. 


“The LiftAbout gives no mechanical trouble and effects 
st what we bought it for—increased production. A 
ittle later we expect to use the hoist even more effec- 

tively at our new warehouse, where we shall run more 

extensive overhead tracks.” 


EQUAL ECONOMIES FOR YOU 


Send for descriptive folder—the LiftAbout can save 
for you as it does for others in your industry. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO, 
378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


in Principal Cities 
Menber Electric Hoist Mfrs.’ Assn. 
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New York Market Review 


OrrFice oF THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, February 14, 1923. 

The past week has been one of consistently steady progress in 
practically all branches of the paper, paper stock and pulp indus- 
tries in and around New York. Quotational advances, while less 
pronounced than they were at the beginning of the month, are being 
made constantly, and in the imported grades of chemical pulp and 
higher grades of waste paper prices have continued to incline hori- 
zontally. Ground wood continues to hold its own and from the pro- 
tracted shortage of water, combined with the fact that most pro- 
ducers of mechanical pulp are converting the product to their own 
uses, it would not appear that any considerable lowering from the 
present average of $48 to $50 per ton for ground wood will take 
effect in the near future. 

As a result of the general wage increases at producing mills, both 
fine and book manufacturers have transmuted the brunt of these ad- 
vances to the cost of the finished paper and the higher level of prices 
has been generally adopted. According to owners of mills produc- 
ing fine papers, the demand is excellent and shows ‘ho signs of abate- 
ment for some time to come. Consumers, they say, are less hesitant 
in the matter of covering their requirements for many months ahead, 
and several producers are reported to be practically sold up for 
the balance of the year on contract. 

Coarse papers have evidenced an exceptionally firm tone and all 
indications point to higher prices. Krafts have been moving in 
steady volume and the rising cost of foreign kraft pulp, coming as 
a consequence of the Swedish pulp strike, cannot do other than 
strengthen the tone of this market. Both tissues and board have 
shown bullish tendencies during the past week, and this may be 
accounted for largely by the firmness of the ground wood market 
and the extreme scarcity of practically all raw materials entering 
into the manufacture of these grades. 

News print enjoyed another week of steady, capacity business. 
Aside from the difficulties producers are experiencing in securing 
sufficient quantities of ground wood to meet their needs, the out- 
standing obstacle in this industry has been the shortage of freight 
cars and transportation tie-ups. The latter have been aggravated 
to no little extent during the past ten days by the heavy snows 
throughout New York State. Prices are firm in the news print 
market and demand continues excellent, with producers sold up 
from three to six months in advance. 

Book paper has held a stronger position in recent weeks than it 
has since early last fall. Prominent New York book houses have 
sent announcements of price increases on practically every grade to 
their clients and it has been learned that still further price boosts 
are in order for March 1. The latter, it is understood, will average 
$5 per ton and will apply to contract orders. 

Fine paper was reported to be moving at an active pace, both on 
the domestic market and to foreign countries, Latin-America in par- 
ticular. Mexico, Central America and many nations in the con- 
tinent to the South have turned to the United States as a logical 
source of paper as a result of the unsettled industrial conditions in 
Europe. Following an abundance of inquiries, which have been 
coming in since the first of the year, orders for small and medium- 
sized lots of paper have found their way to domestic producers. 
That considerable importance is attached to this trade is attested 
by the fact that several prominent New York houses have taken on 
export departments recently and are sending their Spanish-speaking 
salesmen to canvass this territory. Prices held firm during the 
week, 

Tissues picked up in demand in the course of the past week and 
dealers reported that the textile industry was consuming consider- 
able quantities of this paper. Mill conditions have not alleviated to 
any great extent and the shortage of ground wood and other raw 
materials is still proving a serious hazard to manufacturers. Prices, 


in the estimation of producers, are almost certain to advance within 
the next two weeks and several grades have already shown 
of increased strength. 

Board braced up somewhat in the course of the week and no 
further price declines were reported under the $2 to $4 per ton 
drops of the week preceding. The board-making grades of waste 
paper have steadied and are in good call by board mills. Demand js 
active and prices fairly firm. 

Mechanical Pulp 

In the ground wood industry there has been very little easing up 
in price tension, although the abundant snows and rainfall in grind- 
ing regions make for improved water conditions and more active 
production of mechanical pulp. Quoted prices hover in the neigh- 
borhood of $48 to $50 per ton for prime spruce ground wood and 
very little is available for spot shipment. 


Chemical Pulp 

Importers of this commodity state that the effects of the Swedish 
pulp strike will shortly be felt in the domestic market for all grades 
of chemical pulp. The current lively demand has, in the main, been 
responsible for such price enhancements as have taken place up to 
the present, but before open water shipments may be made from 
Scandinavian ports it is believed foreign pulps will have reached 
considerably higher levels. The market is exceptionally strong and 
none but the most bullish sentiments are expressed for its future. 


igns 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Manila grades of old rope advanced in price during the week in 
consequence of the heavy paper mill consumption, and quotations 
have moved to the neighborhood of 6.40 to 6.60 cents a pound on 
No. 1 quality of the domestic grade. 

Bagging has remained steady in tone, although the bagging grades 
have shown distinct improvement in demand. No. 1 scrap has been 
quoted at 1.20 cents a pound and is moderately active. 


Waste Paper 

The past week brought with it a stabilizing influence in the waste 
paper market, the lower grades holding their own and refusing to 
recede further, and the better grades exhibiting a very strong tone. 
Dealers state that supplies are limited and packers are finding diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the active consumption. For this reason, 
as well as the fact that pulps are holding firm at high levels, it is 
believed that the market will retain its present healthy status for 
some time to come. No further price lowerings are expected soon. 

Rags 

Cotton cuttings exhibited ample signs of firmness and strength 
during the week, although the demand could not be characterized as 
lively. It is believed the dress and waist workers’ strike beginning 
Wednesday of last week will have some effect upon the supply of 
cuttings if protracted for any length of time. 


Thirty-five thousand 
workers are involved. 


White rags have been in steady demand, 
while thirds and blues have strengthened, moving to mills at ap- 
proximately 2.25 cents a pound. 


Twine 
No further changes were noted in the twine market last week. 
Demand is not of the active type, but dealers are inclined to look 
for higher prices within the month as a result of low stocks in the 
hands of consumers and rising jute costs. 


Wax Paper Manufacturers Organize 

Another trade association has been formed with headquarters 
in Toronto, composed of the manufacturers of wax paper, and regu- 
lar meetings are held. It is known as the Wax Paper Manufac 
turers Council and starts off with an encouraging membership 
S. J. Frame has been elected secretary. The object of the asso- 
ciation is the welfare and advancement of those engaged in this 
line of industry, the correction of abuses and a better basis oi 
friendship, good will, trade customs, etc. 
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New York Stock Exchange closing quotations February 13, 1923: 


American Writing meee Company pref 


International Paper mpany, com 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Company Securities 


BID ASKED 


International Paper Company, pref., stamped 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
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Rolls, contract. 
Rolls, transit 


> SS Shee & 


Lithograph 9.00 
awk o. b. ‘ain 
White No. 1. 

Colored ...e+s0-s 
Anti-Tarnish - eee 
Silver Tissue .... 


® 88 98 8699 


- NN 


ens 


Screenings 
Manila— 
No. 1 Jute..... 


Figer Pape ° 
iber nese 

Fiber.. 
Ne. 3 Fiber. 


Common ‘us 
Card aaa 


wYA SPYRO LSNN™M EF . o> § = 
riittt, S188 S888 Sess Biss 88 88 as 


Chip 

Binders’ Board. . 

Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip. 85.00 
Container 87.50 


ax Pa 
Self Seali: i 
28 and 30 Ib. 
ORUE vccess cde 
- a « 


@ 
@ 
@ 
at 
@ 
@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
83 
@ 
e 
@ 
at 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


“r ton— 
.00 @85.00 
Ea 65.00 @75.00 
eathin, ‘a . ton— 
Rosin SSie ed ed 


and gray. 30 Ibs. 
per 500 sq. ft.).55.00 @65.00 
Mechanical Pulp 


oon 
--45.00 @48.00 


Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic. ...47.00 @50.00 
For immediate ship- 
we saesd ..-.5000 @ — 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports.) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached hf @ 5.00 
Easy Bleaching. . @ 3.50 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached - 3.00 @ 3.25 
Ne. 2 wane un- 
bleached 2.85 @ 3.10 
No. 1 Kraft..... 3.00 @ 3.20 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ? 4.25 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Sin 
me (Domestic) — a 


- 4.50 
ge unbl’chd.. 3.00 2 


Kraft (Domestic) 3.00 @ 3.25. 
Seda Bleached .... 4.25 4 


wamests Sng 
Prices to Mill’ t o. b. N. Y. 
irt Cuttings— 


i. White No i. 11.50 87.00 
New White, N . 

Silesias, No. 1... 7.50 
New Unbleached. bd $ 10: 00 
Washables a3 


7.25 
5.20 
5.50 


3.15 


New Blue 
New Black Soft. 
New Light 


ing 
Men's Corduroy. . 
New Canvas.... 6.75 
New Black aed 2.50 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 6.00 
Miscellaneous ... 5.25 

White, N 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 

St. —, —— 1.90 

Thirds and B 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 

Black stockings... .. 2.90 

Roofing Rags— 

_, Strippings.. 1.35 
No. 1.35 


Gm Ne AM 
wt onwur MM 
coo oo 


@99998 889 889 88 86989 6 9959 98 
ae BER 


- 
moto 
Aan 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 nominal 
Light nnelettes.. 6.75 nominal 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 nominal 


tings 9.50 nominal 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 nominal 
New Light Prints.. 4.50 nominal 
New ixed Cut- 


tings 2.00 @ 2.50 
New Dark Cuttings. 1.90 2.10 
No. 1 White Linens 9.00 11.00 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 nominal 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No, 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 
Old Extra Light 

00 nominal 


Prints 2. 

Ord. a Prints.. 1.75 nominal 
Med. ' ht Prints. 1.50 nominal 
Dutch Blue Cottons 1.85 nominal 


Cot- 


1.60 @ 1.70 
on “Blue Linens.. 3.50 nominal 
ecks and Blues.. 1.50 nominal 
Dark Cottons... a 
Shoppe 
French Blues 


gging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 
Gunny No. 1— 


1.00 
. — light. 1.45 

Wool, Tares, bane 1.40 

Bright Bagging.... 1.05 

No. 1 Scrap 1, 

Sound Bagging. . 

Manila Rope— 
eA 5.95 
i 6.40 

New Bu. Cut oe 215 

Hessian Jute ae. 


@99 ©. 0909999 
SNA NAD , weerrenes 
S82 ROR &8ssass 


eeeweereeee 


No. 3.... 


896 
SiS 


India, No. 6 basis— 


Dark 
AS! Teallan ia 
Basle cccccesces 
Finished Jute- 
Dark, * basis... 
Jute Weappin 


ane Tovsesseeee 
Mle ccaccccece 
Tube Rope— 


4+pl a lar, 
Fin aoe Yarn— 


Jase Rupee. 0 


Amer. Heng. 


1 Jute Manila. 
Manila Sul., a 


Common Bogus... a 5 


Straw Board 
News 

Chip Board 

Wood Pulp Board.. 


Binder 
Carload lots... 
Its— 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 

Scrap Burlaps. . 
Wool Tares, heavy. 

—s Strings. . 
7 eee Lt. Bur- 


(Carload Lots) 
— 


be && & bbb 


- 
~ 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b.-New York) 


ow ws 
ars 


cosa) «(COU 


wHN 
Kaden 


Pen 


sauses 88 


Led Stock . 
lew B. B. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 
New Cut No. 1.. 
Extra No. 1 Old. 
Print 
Container Board. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, ma- 
chine compressed 
Bales 
News— 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly Overissue 
Strictly Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Common paper .... 


G9Q9OHSH 8BGBHHHH O90 
Noe 


tr NOD 


®@HOOD 


cummins 
PHILADELPHIA 
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@8 © 98 88 909999899 


or 
bo 
a 


89999E0O 
ne 
BaARssr 


e 
» 
gz 


No. 2, 
White 


BS 


No. 2 Soft Whit 

No. ; Mixed... 

No. 2 Mixed.. 
a Ledger Stock. 


Writin at 
No. 1 Bare heavy. 


No. 2 pooke light. 1.40 
No 1 New Manila. 2.75 
No i Old Manila.. - is 
Container Manila... 1.35 

5 


oh 


tT eseaaneanbonnneseee 


oo at ne BOD Dts Bo 
asssuss 


Old ‘Semen: coe 1.28 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 1.10 
Common Paper..... 1.00 
Straw Board, Chip. 1.00 
Binders Bd., Chip. - 1.00 


ob te ae mo oe 
SSouRnsss 


Domestic Reae—New 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. F Phlia. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. - 12% 
New White, No 2 0 
Silicias, No. 1.. : 07% 
New unbleached. . @ 
Washables .044@ 

Fancy 7 05% 
Cottons—according to grades— 
Blue Overall.... .05% 05 
New Blue é 4 
New Black Soft. 
N 4s Sec- 
on : 02 
Khaki Cuttings... . os 

Corduroy F .04 
New Canvass.... 
New Black Mined 


Whee, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
No. 2— 


se 23 
RE 


* 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repackeed 
Miscellaneous . 

Black Stockings. . 

Resins Stock— 


ssh 


. 


od gel an eal md geod 
Nd 
838ss 


ilas— 
No. 1 Manila...$6.00 @ 7.00 
No. 1 Fiber ... .6%@ .07 
No. 1 Jute ... oe @10.50 
Kraft Wrapping . Z 
Cammon Rogus ... 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ihuports and 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, P 






NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 10, 1923 












SUMMARY 
vows Mis eticndbusganavhedcatnensee 
issue paper .. 

Wall paper..... 8 bl 
Filter paper.... .45 bdls., 246 blis., 1 cs. 
TN cs sa nnken esbknsaesedbu ne 2,724 cs. 
Wrapping paper......... 1,207 rolls, 1,616 bis. 
EN EE EE EN 540 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper..........ssee00 170 bls., 3 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rose & Frank, Olen, Havre, 59 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Rochambeau, Havre, 68 cs. 
Standard Bank, by same, 12 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., by same, 134 cs. 
P.-J. Schmeitzer, Hektor Marseilles, 21 cs. 
P. J. Schmeitzer, Patria, Marseilles, 50, cs. 


. a Tobacco Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 
' cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Collamer, St. 


Mazaire, 680 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
om, Mabee & Reynold, Collamer, Bordeaux, 
45 bdls. 
M. Weiss & Co., by same, 139 bls. 
. Manheimer, Olympic, Bordeaux, 107 bls. 
y: Manheimer, Olympic, Bordeaux, 1 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
A. Murphy & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 8 bis. 


TISSUE PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Rockaway Park, 
Helsingfors, 14 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 377 rolls. , 


WRAPPING PAPER 


C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 879 rolls. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 


burg, 879 rolls. 
c K. MacAlpine, same, 260 rolls. 


> b 
Nugler & Umlauf, b same, 83 bls. 
Fava, Withy & C ., by same, 99 rolls. 
F P. —— Pa Co., by same, 106 bis. 
. O'Meara Co., by same, 896 bls. 
T. Barrett & Son, by same, 47 bis. 
T. Barrett & Son, by same, 229 rolls. 
A. E. MacAdam Co., by same, 50 bis. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 164 bls. 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
Gothenburg, 540 bis 
PAPER 


Fernstrom Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 170 bls. 
F. L. Kraemer & Co., Pr. Adams, London, 3 cs. 


Drottningholm, 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Conte & Overton, Ville d’Oran, Marseilles, 34 
Ss. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Norfolk Range, Dundee, 90 
bls. waste. 
us Intl. Acceptance Bank, Dom. Miller, London, 180 
S. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Atlanterhanet, Genoa, 108 
bls. waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 
26 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., King City, Hamburg, 112 
bls. jute waste. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Marigot, Nantes, 474 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 122 bls. 
new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Westerner, Rotter- 
dam, 282 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 287 bls. 


rags. 
Extsenstsin & Keene, Inc., Chicago, Havre, 135 
bls. rags. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., Schodack, Havre, 424 bls. 


~— 
O’Meara Co., M. S. Dollar, Colombo, 116 
bis. cotton waste. 

Eastern Tanners Glue Co., M. S. Dollar, Mar- 
seilles, 91 bgs. hide cuttings. 


OLD ROPE 

i. H. Cummings & Son, Schodack, Havre, 41 
coils. 

W. H. Cummings & Son, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 
176 coils. 

W. H. Cummings & Son, by same, 23 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 75 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Hektor, Barcelona, 76 coils. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., by same, 55 coils. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Chicago, Havre, 113 bls. 


CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Pennyworth, Buenos Aires, 
584 bgs, 35,040 kilos. / 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., W. World, Buenos Aires, 
1,001 bags. 
Kalbfieisch Corp., by same, 2,806 bags. 

Martin Cantine Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 204 
bags, 20,107 kilos. 


WOOD PULP 
Castle & Overton, Mongolia Drummer, 3,760 bls., 
752 tons. 
, Castle & Overton, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 300 bls. 
Tidewater Papermills Co., Borneholm, Liverpool, 
N. S., 12,269 bls. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 10, 1923 


M. Gottesman & So» Inc., Mexicano, Christiania, 
2,000 bls. wood pulp. : 
E. J. Keller é&. Inc., Quebec City, Hamburg, 


Ss. 
American — Co., by same, 378 bls. rags. 
Irving Nat’l Bank, Norfolk Range Leith, 264 
bls. waste paper. 








—OOOOOOOOOOOeOeleleleleleeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeel“l“R"*«~_ iOo03O03030303030>““hmy——eooe—————e———eeee 


s Embargoes Handicap Boston Paper Trade 
' [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 14, 1923.—In addition to being bothered 
with bad transportation facilities at this time because of the per- 
versity of Dame. Nature Boston paper merchants are being bothered 


by embargoes being placed on goods by certain roads, The Maine 
Central railroad and the Boston and Maine railroads are refusing 


to accept shipments of goods in many cases because of the snow 
and ice difficulties and resultant congestion of freight. 
great quantities which these railroads are unable to move is held at 


many points. 


The Boston board market remains still a bit of a mystery. Several 
of the board mills have withdrawn their prices. While the market 
seems to have dropped off a bit the prices are still stiff and will 
probably remain so for some time, There is a plentiful supply of 
material and better businéss is looked for by the Hub merchants. 
Dealers in box boards and such material are having troubles all 
their own with the railroads and have declared war against them 


Freight in 


of Paper and Paper Stork 


HILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 737 
bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Anaconda, Antwerp, 259 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Breiz Izel, Bordeaux, 343 bls. 


rags. 
astle & Overton, Breiz Izel, Havre, 410 b's. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, y, same, 45 bis. ing. 
‘“ Castle & Overton, M. Mariner, Man ter, 304 

S. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Nw. Miller, London, 128 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 75 bls. waste paper. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Westerner, Rotter- 
dam, 58 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Anaconda, Antwerp, 
78 bis. rags. . 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Collamer, Bordeaux, 
314 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Quebec City, Ham- 
burg, 546 bls. segs 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Marigot, Nantes, 29 
bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., M. Mariner, Liver- 
pool, 65 bls. new cuttings. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 10, 1923 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Duquesne, Glasgow, 
483 bls. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Jeff. Davis, Glasgow, 
93 bis. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 10, 1923 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stovik, Gothenburg, 
4,905 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stovik, Stockholm, 
2,400 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., King City, Trond- 
hjem, 4,620 bls. wood pulp. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Olen, Havre, 46 bls. 








rags. 
Tcctale & Keene, Inc., City of Eureka, Bar- 
celona, 547 bls. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., W. Harshaw, Glas- 
gow, 50 bls, bagging. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 10, 1923 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Colonian, Liverpool, 
54 bls. new cuttings. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
99 bis. new cuttings. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Eglantine, Havre, 90 bis. 





rags, 

. M. Duche & Sons, Montgomery City, Buenos 
Aires, +07 Om, Casein. 

J. A. & W. Bird Co., E. Planet, Melbourne, 1,000 


bls. casein. 


because they cannot get needed goods into and out of the city. 

There scems to be no scarcity of paper stock in the Boston mar- 
ket but next month their may not be the same strong demand and 
prices may drop. Now, however, the demand holds up and the 
prices are reported at the same high level. 





Date of Foreign Trade Convention Changed 


The dates on which the Tenth National Foreign Trade convention 
will meet in New Orleans have been postponed to May 2, 3, 4, 1923, 


according to announcement of O. K. Davis, secretary of the Na- 


tional Foreign Trade Council. 

The convention will devote special attention to the European 
situation, the part played by imports in our national life, and trans- 
portation by rail and water. 
practical details of export sales management, finance, credits, and 
advertising, with particular consideration of problems affecting the 
Gulf Coast and the Pacific. 


Group sessions will deal with the 
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Felt Test—Lowest Cost per Ton 


If you judge felt values, not by what you put into the equipment, but what you get out 
of it—then you will specify ORR 3 stripe Endless Felts for ORR felts will produce the 
lowest cost per ton. They “stand up” under severe usage. Orr durability is acknowledged 
everywhere. Their strength and long life are as dependable as their reliability and quality. 


In the 32 grades of Felts and Jackets we can match your most exacting demands. Tell 
us the kind of paper you desire to make, and we will send you samples of felts that will 
economically serve you and help you to produce paper at lowest cost per ton. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


1864 1922 


TAYLOR, BATES & CO. “FXCELSIOR” 
shee thle Yank Semen FELTS 
100 Broadway, New York for every grade of 


Tel. Rector 1140 PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 


B O ND - Bought and Sold atin Style felts for finish. 


pecial felts to meet every condition. 


STO CKS on end us your felt problems. 


COTTON | Commission KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
BRANCH OFFICE SOLD BY 


Se BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


8 


= oe ase ‘eee SRS ES 
For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company , 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trape JourNat, 
Tuespay, Fresruary 13, 1923. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—In the course of the past week 
bleach demand has held steady, the bulk of transactions being con- 
summated at the firm price of 1.90 to 2.00 cents a pound, works. 
Producers expect values to enhance before they decline owing to 
the high cost of manufacture and expensive raw materials, coupled 
with solid demand. 

BLANC FIXE.—No changes have entered into the blanc fixe mar- 
ket during the week. Dry blanc fixe still lists at $85 to $90 per 
ton, while the pulp is held at slightly more than half this price. 
Demand from the paper trade is steady and quotations are firm. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Two and a half cents a pound is the ap- 
proximate schedule price which paper manufacturers are being 
quoted on contract lots of caustic. Dealers report that this market 
is exceedingly firm and unless there is a decided betterment in the 
congested condition of transportation and lowering of raw material 
costs prices are expected to advance shortly. 

CHINA CLAY.—AIll grades of clays are in excellent call, ac- 
cording to importers and domestic dealers. Foreign China clays 
list at prices ranging from $16 to $22 per ton, domestic washed 
from $12 to $15 and unwashed from $9 to $12, Coating clay of 
good quality averages $18 per ton, while the filling grade may be 
obtained at an average of $12 to $13. 

CASEIN.—Prices are still up in the casein market and indica- 
tions furnished through last week’s trading are that they will re- 
main above the 20 cent mark for some weeks to come. Coated 
paper manufacturers state that they have paid as high as 26 and 27 
cents a pound for best quality Argentine casein, immediate de- 
livery, and often are unable to secure adequate lots at any price. 

LIQUID CHLORINE.—Coincident with the general stimulus 
in paper manufacturing, chlorine sales have enhanced appreciably. 
This chemical is very firm in price and has been moving to mills 
at an average of 6.00 cents a pound in cylinders of 100 pounds, ton 
vats and tank car lots, prices being shaded slightly on the latter 
packings. 

PAPERMAKERS’ GLUE.—Glue, of the grades uséd by paper 
mills in tub-sizing has been in fairly steady demand as a casein 
substitute, according to dealers. Paper making grades of hide glue 
ranged quotationally from 13 to 20 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Despite the fact that naval store production is now 
practically at its lowest ebb, rosin prices have continued slowly to 
recede. Savannah, Georgia, prices are now quoted at 4.50 to 4.55, 
while spot commitments f. 0. b. New York on Grades E, F and G. 
have averaged 5.85 cents a pound, in barrels of 280 pounds. 

SALTCAKE.—Exceptionally strong demand has prevailed in 
the saltcake market and producers are said to be making shipments 
on an allotment basis. Acid cake is quoted at a $27 per ton aver- 
age, with chrome cake at $24.50. 

SODA ASH.—Prices firm at 1.20 cents a pound, works, soda ash 
has moved to paper manufacturers in increased volume during re- 
cent weeks and stocks in dealers’ hands are limited. 

STARCH.—Considerable firmness attaches to the starch market 
despite last fall’s bumper crop of corn. Prices on the papermakers’ 
grade have held steady at 2.82 to 3.10 cents a pound for bag lots 
and barrel lots respectively, and no recession has been evidenced in 
quotations on the powdered quality, now holding at 2.72 to 3.00 
cents. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alum has continued to maintain 
a very bullish tone, with production hampered through raw ma- 
terial shortage and demand holding strong. Commercial sulphate 
is quoted at 1.50 to 1.75 cents a pound and iron free at 2.55 to 
2.80. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur has been in strong and steady demand 
during the week and prices of $18 to $20 per ton are very firm. 





Certain-teed Co.’s Earnings Rise 


After allowing for the payment of first preferred dividends, net 
earnings of the Certain-teed Products Corporation, which own 
numerous roofing paper mills throughout the country, for 1922 are 
estimated at $421,000, equivalent to the full dividend on the second 


preferred and $2.85 on the 82,000 shares of common stock outstand-— 


ing. In 1921 only 20 cents was available for the junior issue. 

In order to bring about a saving in distribution costs, the com- 
pany has under consideration the acquisition of additional properties 
to add to the products it now sells, others which can be disposed of 
in connection with them. In order to get the capital necessary for 
this expansion first preferred stockholders have been asked to con- 
sent to the sale of $20,000,000 of bonds, of which it is proposed to 
issue and sell $12,000,000 at present. The remaining $8,000,000 is to 
be available for future requirements. 

Part of proceeds of the sale of bonds is to be used to retire all 
outstanding purchase money obligations, $1,540,000, and part to pro- 
vide cash for normal operations. Properties to be acquired will be 
paid for partly in cash and partly by issuance of $3,560,000 first 
preferred stock and 98,000 shares of common. First preferred stock- 
holders are also asked to consent to increase the authorized amount 
of first preferred from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 63) 
Boards No. 1 Soft White 3.00 


@ 3.50 

No. 1 Mixed. 1.50 1,7 

Chip (Per Ton ee Ledgers & Write’ 2 25 ? ite 

nos =tee soars ae Solid Books........ 2.25 @ 2.50 

News, Vat Lined.. 72.50 - 

Wood, Vat Lined. $30. 00 $ ones Blanks seeseesceres 1.70 @ 1.80 

Filled News Board 75.00 @ — No. 2 Light Books. 1.75 @ 1.90 
Solid News Board. 80.00 @ — Folded News, over- 

S. Manila Chip... 75.00 @80.00 SE nn nasenkee 26.00 @28.00 

Pat. Coated ...... 90.00 @95.00 Gunny Bagging ... .85 @ .92 

Manila Rope....... 5.75 @ 6x@ 

Old Papers Common Paper.... 1.20 @ lev 

Shavings— Old News......... 1.30 @ 14 

No. 1 Hard White 4.25 @ 4.50 ae 2.00 @ 2.10 


————————————ss— 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 





Paper Sulphite, bleached.100.00 @105.00 
ous Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) Sulphate .....-.+.. 70.00 @ 
nd— 
Sulphite ........ 11 @ 12% Old Waste Papers 
Light tinted.... 12 @ .13% (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Dark tinted..... A3%@ «15 Shavings— 
Ledgers (sulphite). — @ .13 White Env. Cut.. 3.85 @ — 
WEIR ccccccccss 09%@ .12 Soft White Book 
News, *. o. b. Mills— Shavings ..... 3.50 @ 
Rolls ee: 375 @ — White Blk News. 2.15 @ — 
Sheets (carloads)... — @ 4.50 Book and Ledger— 
Sheets (2 tons or Flat Magazine and 
over) ..e6- oes — @ 4.75 Book Stock(old) 2.30 @ — 
Book— Light and Crum- 
No, 1 M. F. (car- pled Book Stock 2.15 @ <= 
ee eee e- Lagoers and Writ- 
No. 2 M. F. (car- ings theme ees 250 @— 
he iennase 8. e- Solid Ledgers.... 2.50 @ 
No. 3 M, F. (car- Manilas— 
loads) eee. 7 e- New Manila Cut. 2.15 @ — 
No. 1 S. C. (car Printed Manilas.. 1.75 @ — 
DD. acneenai soccecmhlUl TD ntaxwewoiiee 2530 @ — 
No. 2 S. C News and Scrap— 
ee ere oe Strictly Overissue 160 @ — 
No. 1 Coated — Folded N News.... 160 @ — 
ith. sen0nn 04 e- No. 1 Mixed Pa- 
om, = Coated on ~~. re 135 @ — 
my apa see e — Domestic Rags— 
Ne 7 Coated and Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronte. 
Pieesuasass e@e- ; Per Ib. 
Coated and litho., No. 1 White shirt 
colored .......14.25 @ — cuttings ...... 11M@ «12 
Wreswe— 0. 2 ite shirt 
Grey cccceee 5.00 @ — cuttings ...... 064@ 07 
White “Wrap.... $75 @ — Fancy shirt cut- 
“B” Manila..... 600 @ — nit Ss. - e 06% 
No. 1 Manila.... 723@e@qo=— 1 Old ‘whites 
Fiber 7228 @-— Thirds and blues 2. 50 $ 2.65 
800 @ — Per cwt 
815 @ — fleck’ stockings... 255 @-— 
oofing st 
Pulp Te fives BQ = 
(PF. o, b. Mill) re -10 @— 
wood. \ @50.00 Roofing st 
Sulphite easy bleach- Manila rope....... 615 @ — 
shoes @70.00 Rm Besscsccooerctma Oo =— 
Sul ite news grade. 55.00 @60.00 Gunny bagging.... 105 @ — 
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